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nfair. * * * 

hem: HE situation in the mining industry has grown Great Britain is not the only country which is facing 
bes. much more threatening during the past week. a coal crisis. In the United States the existing national 
Where The owners’ proposals for wage reductions agreement is in peril, and the owners are making a 


bling § = Were exceedingly drastic, working out at 2s. a shift for concerted move to reduce wages. In Belgium, con- 
top-f ~=many of the coalfields; and their complete rejection fronted already by a national stoppage in the metal 
Pr} by the miners came as no surprise. Indeed they look industry, a deadlock has been reached in the coal 
,soi | 88 if they had been put forward only in the hope of industry also. In Germany, though there is as yet 
ritig § inducing the men to accept a longer working day as a_ no actual dispute, the state of trade is very bad, and 
yer less intolerable alternative. Whether or no this was many miners are unemployed. In these circumstances, 
pect the object, the position now appears to be one of the International Miners’ Federation may play a larger 
such} complete deadlock. The Government, by means of part now than it has in previous crises. In 1921 a 
uces § = unofficial emissaries, has indeed been trying to get good deal of foreign coal came into this country, and 
ar egotiations reopened; but there is no sign of any during the American miners’ strike British coal was 
wai} Proposal that will bridge the gulf between the opposing freely exported to the United States. If a mining 
iceel} ~=views. There have been vague hints that the Govern- strike occurs here this year, there will probably be a 
swil {ment may offer the industry a subsidy ; but, if this is serious attempt to prevent the movement of coal from 
rig the intention, Mr. Baldwin clearly means to keep it up country to country. This, of course, involves the co- 
bbe his sleeve until the last moment. To all appearance, operation of the transport workers, whose attitude is 
1). we are heading straight for a big national stoppage of still unknown. Even, however, if all importation is 
which no one can foresee the outcome. There seems no stopped, there are believed to be very large accumulated 
tw Chance that the miners, if they are left to fight alone, stocks of coal already in the country. The question 
nto, f aN avoid in the long run defeat by exhaustion. But will be how far these can be moved to the places where 
may Will they be left to fight alone? If they do fight and they are wanted. If the railways remain at work and 
Cc are beaten, it will become far more difficult for the rail- handle the coal, this will be easy ; but a railway strike 
wed? Waymen, engineers and others to resist the demands would, of course, entirely alter the position. If the 
good Which are being made on them. The defeat of the railwaymen tried, as in the later phase of the 1921 
miners will, we fear, inevitably lead to a general move- dispute, to place an embargo on the movement of 
ofits @ ‘ment for lower wages and worse conditions of labour— coal without declaring a strike, the Government 
88 8 policy which, so far from helping British trade, will would presumably be able to use for coal transport the 
erti#} i the end make matters worse. The other Unions emergency machinery which has to be used for vital 
must see this, and they will probably do one of two foodstuffs when the railwaymen are out. This explains 
things. Either they will decide to fight with the miners, the anxiety of the miners to get the full co-operation 
or they will make a determined and concerted effort to of the railwaymen and transport workers. 

get a compromise which will at least postpone the * * * 

struggle. The latter is the more likely, as the first step Mr. Chamberlain made use of a curious phrase in 
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the House the other day when he referred to “ our 
French and Spanish Allies in Morocco.” Presumably 
it was a mere expression of amity, and not a sign that 
the Government is accepting French invitations to 
us to pull their chestnuts out of the fire for them. 
We have, in fact, no responsibilities in Morocco, except 
as regards the Tangier enclave. Great Britain formally 
disinterested herself in 1904, in return for a similar 
declaration by France of disinterestedness in Eygpt. 
The last thing in the world we want is to be involved 
there again, and we hope the Government will be 
wary in its action in the exceedingly awkward inter- 
national zone of Tangier. Some of the precautionary 
measures advocated in French and Spanish quarters 
would be more likely to provoke than to prevent an 
attack by Abdel Krim. According to the latest reports, 
he has suffered some small reverses in his struggle 
with France. The official view in Paris—or at least 
the official statement—is that things are going pretty 
well; but it is plain that the French are not nearly 
out of the wood yet. The nature of the country, 
the character of the fighting, and the instability of 
the tribes, are all handicaps to them, and we do not 
know that the new Commander-in-Chief, General 
Naulin, can do much to counteract these. Public 
opinion in France is not at all comfortable about this 
war, though some sections of the Left appear more 
disposed to see it through than they were a few weeks 
ago. But everybody wants peace, and an announce- 
ment of the terms to be proposed to Abdel Krim is 
anxiously awaited. 
* * * 


Some excellent speeches were made in the House 
of Lords last Monday on the Security Pact. Lords 
Oxford, Grey and Haldane, though critical on certain 
points which are as yet obscure, all gave their support 
to the principle, and it is safe to assume that the two 
former were speaking for their party. Even if Lord 
Haldane was not speaking for his, he was speaking for 
a large and growing section of the Labour movement, 
for the affection which some of the leaders have strug- 
gled to keep alive for the dear departed Protocol is 
rapidly weakening. But the most important thing 
in the debate was Lord Balfour's insistence on the 

rinciple of arbitration. Arbitration was envisaged 
in any dispute that might arise on any subject between 
Germany, France, Belgium or ourselves. It was en- 
visaged again in disputes on the Eastern frontier, 
since “the view of the Government was that our 
obligations with regard to Germany and Poland under 
the League of Nations remained unaffected.” And 
he added that he believed the Duminions, like ourselves, 
attached a tremendous value to the principle of arbi- 
tration, though “‘ he was not sure that they look with 
much satisfaction at any emphasis on the affairs of 
Eastern Europe.” Nor for that matter do most of 
us—in the West, at any rate. But it is not a valid 
objection to the Pact that it provides no solution for 
the Eastern problems. The Pact has the positive 
advantage that it is a prudent and practicable scheme 
for dealing with the Western frontier, and deliberately 
avoids the dangers of its more ambitious predecessor. 
The one unsatisfactory feature in this Debate, it re- 
mains to be said, was Lord Balfour’s confession that 
he had nothing to tell the House about the evacuation 
of Cologne. 

* * * 

The rejection of the Colour Bar Bill by the South 
African Senate creates a situation that may prove to 
be of first-rate imperial significance. The central 
purpose of the Bill, it will be remembered, is to 
exclude all people of colour from seventeen specified 
occupations. General Hertzog’s record in relation to 


the measure is far from satisfactory, and at the moment 
it is not possible to say what the Government will 


— 


do in face of the Senate’s action. There is a suggestion 
that the Governor-General may be called upon 
to prorogue Parliament for a week, to allow for a re. 
introduction of the Bill, and, in the event of its rejection 
a second time, that a joint sitting of the two Houses 
should be convened in order that the Government 
may secure a majority. Should General Hert 
decide against this course, it will probably be with the 
intention of refraining from further action until the 
fate of two other important measures now before 
the Senate is determined. This acute difficulty over 
the race question comes at a time when the Indian 
community in South Africa is again becoming restive 
over its grievances, and one of Mr. Gandhi’s sons has 
left India with the purpose of reviving his father’s 
passive-resistance movement. There can be no doubt 
as to the main fact: South Africa is the theatre of an 
immense race conflict, which must be predominant 
in the affairs of the Union during the next stage of 
development. And General Smuts is obviously right 
in saying that the issue of the Colour Bar Bill cannot 
be decided for the British Empire in the Parliament 
of South Africa. 
* * * 

Mr. Coolidge is, as a rule, so excessively cautious 
in his references to Europe that we may reasonably 
be surprised at the one passage in his speech at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on the eve of the Fourth of July, that 
has gone round the world. The President pledged the 
““moral support” of the United States for security 
pacts designed to preserve the peace of Europe, and 
with this pledge he coupled the warning that on no 
other terms could America be expected to contribute 
further to the financial revival of Europe. “If the 
people of the Old World,” he added, “are mutually 
distrustful of each other, let them enter into mutual 
covenants,” while the United States would continue 
to refrain from “ making political commitments where 
it has no political interests.” This strikes us as, on 
the whole, the oddest comment upon the European 
situation that has come from an American President 
since the effort of Warren Harding to distinguish 
between a “ league ” and an “ association ”’ of nations. 
The promise of “ moral support” is meaningless, for 
such support cannot be given without a judgment 
upon the issues involved in a pact. As for Mr. Coolidge’s 
implied hint of his readiness to recommend that no 
more American money should go to Europe until every 
Power is safe within an all-inclusive pact, it has 4 
fantastic sound. There is point in the Washington 
paper which remarks that “a country with the war 
record of fighting America must have a considerable 
sense of humour to lecture Europe." 

* * 


In the course of the debate on the Unemployment 
Insurance Bill, which despite Labour opposition 
received its second reading on Tuesday, the Minister 
of Labour announced that he intended to appoint 4 
representative committee of inquiry into the working 
of the entire system. He described the present Bill 
as a “stop-gap,” and pointed out that there would 
have to be fresh legislation by next June, owing to the 
expiration of the temporary increases now in force. 
At the same time, he declared his conviction that 
“there was only a mere shadow of foundation for the 
complaints levelled against” the administration of the 
system as it is. The proposed inquiry is certainly to 
be desired, though we do not venture to hope that even 
the most searching investigation will prevent certain 
newspapers from repeating their charges against he 
recipients of benefit under the Acts. Nor, we fear, 1s! 
much good expecting that the new legislation, when 
it comes, will be more than yet another stop-gap 
Proper treatment of the problem of maintaining | 
unemployed is only possible in conjunction with 4 
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drastic dealing with the Poor Law system. It is true 
that the Government is pledged to this; but we 
hardly suppose it will have carried through the reform 
of the Poor Law by next June. At the least, however, 
the new committee should base its plans for the re- 
modelling of the insurance system on the principle of 

roviding such maintenance as will take able-bodied 
workers wholly outside the scope of the Poor Law. 
It is important, if this is to be done, that Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland should give his proposed committee 
yery wide terms of reference, and not confine them 
merely to a study of the working of the present arrange- 
ments under the Unemployment Insurance Acts. 

co a aS 

Lloyd’s annual shipping figures, which have just been 
jssued, show again an increase in world tonnage. 
Steam and motor tonnage of steel and iron is now over 
sixteen millions in excess of the tonnage of 1914, while 
the reduction in sailing tonnage is about 1,718,000. 
The rise in the past year is over 600,000 tons, despite a 
fall of 579,000 in the United States tonnage. Of course, 
despite the recent fall, the United States tonnage has 
increased enormously since 1914—for steam and motor 
ships—from under two million tons to over eleven and 
a half. British tonnage of the same types has risen 
since 1914 by only 400,000, and the British share in 
world shipping has fallen from 44} per cent. to under 
83 per cent. Besides the United States, France, 
Holland, Italy and Japan show very large increases. 
German tonnage has fallen by over 40 per cent.; but 
every other important country shows a larger relative 
increase than Great Britain. In face of these figures, 
it is not difficult to account for the slump in shipping 
freights. Less merchandise is being carried; and there 
are far more ships to carry it. Besides, there has been, 
by the scrapping of old vessels, an increase in carrying 
capacity. Other countries have greatly increased their 
mercantile fleets, and are using our services less for the 
carrying of their goods both to us and between foreign 
ports. Hence the slump in the shipping industry, and 
the shortage of work in our shipyards. Another factor, 
reacting adversely both on our shipping and on the coal 
trade, is the increasing use of oil for fuel. In 1914 
nearly 89 per cent. of the ships on Lloyd’s Register 
depended wholly on coal. Now the proportion is Jess 
than 65 per cent. In 1914 two per cent. used oil for 
boilers or in internal combustion engines; now nearly 
82 per cent. use it. Sailing vessels were 8 per cent. ; 
they are now 3} per cent. The world’s shipping is 
passing through a new industrial revolution. 

ok * * 


The London County Council has been having its 
usual debate about the plight of the tramway services, 
and the old cry of “‘ Scrap the trams” has again been 
raised. This cry is sheer nonsense. Even if trams are 
a form of locomotion likely in the end to disappear, as 
we believe they are, the idea of scrapping the London 
services now is ridiculous. The trams are vital to 
South London; they are the chief means of transit 
for a vast body of workers; and they provide a most 
valuable check on the Traffic Combine over a large 
part of London. Moreover, apart from the big capital 
sum sunk in them, which would be Jost by their 
abandonment, they now actually pay mre in relief of 
tates, for road maintenance and other charges, than 
the total amount of the loss which they are deemed to 
incur. The loss is not, from the standpoint of the 
London ratepayer, a real loss, even if his gain from cheap 
fares is left out of account. In short, we cannot see 


how anyone can seriously propose to scrap the trams 

ess he is either a bigoted opponent of municipal 
enterprise in all its forms, and prepared to sacrifice 
everything to his bigotry, or a party to the often-mooted 
scheme of bringing all London traffic under the control 
On further examination, it may turn 


of the Combine. 


out that “Scrap the trams” really means “ Sell the 
trams to the Combine at a knock-out price.” 
* * co 


The National Playing Fields Association, inaugurated 
this week under varied and distinguished patronage, 
deserves both a warm welcome and tangible as well 
as moral support from the Government and the local 
authorities. Everyone knows that there is not a town 
of considerable size that has nearly enough playing- 
fields to meet reasonable demands. For football 
pitches there are far more legitimate claimants than 
can be supplied; cricket, which demands more room, 
is impossible, save for a fortunate few; lawn-tennis, 
having encroached seriously on the open spaces in 
the public parks, has nearly reached the limit possible 
under present conditions, and there is still a huge 
unsatisfied demand. Moreover, we have to deal not 
only with those who now want to play and cannot. 
We want every young man and woman, boy and girl, 
to want to play. The big growth of demand in recent 
years is only a foretaste of a much bigger demand that 
is coming. So far we have done very little to provide 
for this. Local authorities have had no power to 
acquire land for playing-fields. It is good that they 
are now to get it by a clause in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
forthcoming Bill. But in the places where fields are 
most needed money is scarce. There is accordingly 
an obvious need for Exchequer grants and drastic 
powers of acquisition. Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion 
that tracts along the new arterial roads should be 
reserved for playing-fields, and the houses set back 
behind them, is a good one. But who is to see that it 
is carried out ? It needs a scheme of Region-planning 
far more comprehensive than the scanty beginnings 
that have been made in certain selected areas. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Labour, which 
strengthened its position in the country by its successes 
in the local elections, when it was the only party to 
present a coherent and moderate policy based on 
national needs, has suffered a bad set-back by the 
decision of Mr. Thomas Johnson to withdraw from the 
leadership of the group in the Dail. Nominally his 
retirement to the back benches is attributed to the 
strain caused by overwork, but it is known that differ- 
ences of policy have arisen. Some weeks ago Mr. John- 
son announced that, failing the introduction by the 
Government of a measure to extend unemployment 
insurance, he would resign his seat and take no further 
part in working the present system of representation. 
In this he has been overruled by his colleagues; and 
though he is by far the ablest member of his party 
and one of the few first-class Parliamentarians in the 
Assembly, there is little doubt that in this matter the 
rank-and-file Labour members have shown a clearer 
insight into the facts of the situation. To abandon 
the Dail, no matter what the pretext put forward, 
would be to enable the Larkinites and Republicans 
to claim that their abstentionist tactics had been com- 
pletely justified. Could this danger be ignored, it 
is doubtful if Irish workers, who are strongly Nationalist, 
could be trusted to accept so revolutionary a departure. 
Even with an unbroken front, Labour has little chance 
of securing a majority of first preferences in any county 
constituency, and in by-elections on the issue raised 
by Mr. Johnson Government candidates could rely 
upon capturing three-fourths of the seats. It is a 
curious illustration of the fluidity of Irish “omens 
that, whereas twelve months ago many people saw 
in the emergence of the National Group a serious 
challenge to the Government party, this group has ceased 
to exist, and two of its most prominent members, Mr. A. 
M’Cabe and Mr. Sean Milroy, who was heavily defeated 
by Cumann na n Gaedheal in North Dublin, are now 
Cumann na n Gaedheal nominees in the Senate elections. 
B 
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THE BOLSHEVIKS AND CHINA 


P AHE FOREIGN SECRETARY has been in one 
of his porcupinish moods this week. There 
is a new danger blowing up in China—the 

danger of a breach between this country and Soviet 
Russia—and Members were properly anxious for official 
information. But Mr. Chamberlain would only stick 
out his quills and say that he had nothing at present 
to tell the House about his policy, except that “ the 
Cabinet retained full liberty of action.” Perhaps Mr. 
Chamberlain has no particular policy. He is not, 
however, of the straitest sect of the Anti-Bolsheviks, 
and it is not long since both he and the Prime Minister 
assured a deputation of the Trades Union Congress 
that they wanted to maintain good relations with 
Russia. But behind the porcupine of the Foreign 
Office there are more mischievous animals, eager to 
undo the recognition of the Soviets and to destroy 
the Trade Agreement. They are growling openly at 
the Government for its timidity. Only Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, says the Morning Post, shows signs 
of earnestness and resolution; the Government takes 
no action against, nor even appears to resent, the 
injuries inflicted on us by Russia. And with a fine 
audacity the organ of Diehardism suggests in so many 
words that Mr. Baldwin is breaking his pledges, since 
“‘ he was returned to power largely as a protest against 
Bolshevik interference with the interests and policy 
of this country.” If the Government are weak enough 
to lend their ears to such arguments as this, if they 
can do nothing better with the trouble in China than 
make it into a casus belli against Russia, they will 
be committing a blunder of the first magnitude. 

We do not pretend that Bolshevik activities in the 
Far East are not a serious embarrassment to the 
Foreign Secretary, nor that Moscow is so entirely 
innocent in the matter as M. Chicherin’s declarations 
would have us believe. It is very likely that technical 
breaches of the anti-propaganda clause in the Trade 
Agreement have been committed. The Russians may 
be, as is alleged, supplying General Feng with 
arms and military instructors. M. Karakhan may be 
feeding the flames of Feng’s Anglophobia, and un- 
doubtedly there are plenty of Communist agents 
up and down China inciting the populace against 
foreign imperialism. If all this is true we may have 
just cause for indignation as well as for anxiety. But 
we need not be such fools as to let anger blind us 
to important facts. The whole world, including even 
the most myopic of the Anti-Bolsheviks, knows per- 
fectly well that the Russians did not create discontent 
in China, any more than they created it in Turkey a 
few years ago or in Bulgaria the other day. In each 
case they came in and found a people smarting under 
the sense of wrongs, and they proceeded, according to 
their custom, to rub communist salt into the wounds. 
It is no doubt a deplorable custom. But the most 
effective way of stopping it, surely, is to expend our 
energies, not on fighting the men with the salt-pot, 
but on healing the wounds. When the Turks at last 
compelled us to do justice to them, Bolshevik influence 
melted out of Western Asia. And when we do justice 


to China we shall have less to fear there from Mus- 
covite agitators. Are we really going at this time of 
day to lose our heads because Zinoviev loses his and 


booms out his slogans of revolution in the East— 
“Shanghai, Hong Kong, Peking and Canton to-day, 
Calcutta and Madras to-morrow”? Zinoviev may 
possibly think that China is heading for Communism; 
but British politicians and British journalists haye 
no excuse for thinking anything of the sort. Perhaps 
few of them do think it in their calmer moments ; 
but a good many appear to believe something very 
nearly as silly. Suppose we were to break with Russig 
now, what would be the effect in China? It would 
inevitably strengthen the fears and suspicions of the 
Chinese Nationalists that we mean no good by them, 
It would drive them closer into the arms of those who 
are assuring them that China’s real hope is in Moscoy, 
and not in London or Tokio or Washington. Let it 
be remembered that, though we may quarrel with 
the Russians, we have no power to turn them out of 
China. And is it probable that, by sending M. 
Rakovsky packing and bringing Mr. Hodgson home to 
England, we shall make it more comfortable for British 
subjects to live in China? Shall we turn General 
Feng from an Old Testament warrior into a New 
Testament saint? Shall we put an end to a single 
strike or boycott? Shall we avert the danger that 
one of our newspapers tells us is threatening—the 
danger of a British massacre in China as a result of 
Muscovite instigation? There is only one answer to 
any of these questions, and a child could give it. A 
break with Russia would not relieve us of difficulties 
in China; it would increase them a hundredfold. 

And what would be its result outside China? After 
much labour and many follies, partly ours and partly 
the Russians’, we have at length succeeded in estab- 
lishing tolerable relations which enable some trade 
to be done between the two countries. We want 
more trade, and we could have it, given common sense 
and good will on both sides. That the Bolsheviks 
are hard to deal with, we admit, and if the world were 
a different place, politically and economically, we 
might choose to have no dealings. But the world is 
what it is—a congeries of jealous, armed States, and 
two of them in particular, Great Britain and Russia, 
troubled by lack of markets and a host of unemployed 
workmen. It is idle for our Anti-Bolshevik fanatics 
to tell us that trade with Russia does not matter, 
that it never has been, and never will be, more than a 
bagatelle. They are confuted by figures; they are 
confuted by facts—the rich resources of Russia that 
are awaiting development, the need on the part of 
the Russians for goods that we can supply for their 
development. We cannot lightly do anything to 
damage the prospects of increasing our trade with 
Russia. And to seize upon the Chinese crisis as an 
oceasion for a breach with Russia would be to act 
lightly indeed. For the fundamental question is not 
whether the provocation we have received gives us 
the right to make such a breach. It is whether there 
is any advantage whatsoever to be hoped for from 
exercising the right. We can see none. 

As we write we learn that M. Rakovsky, who has 
just returned from Moscow, is expected to have an 
interview with the Foreign Secretary. No doubt 
Mr. Chamberlain will make his protests and demand 
a cessation of Bolshevik interference in China. Possibly 
M. Rakovsky, who is a sensible man, might be willing 
to give some assurances on that point. But we can 
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isrdly suppose that he has the power—or that even 
he Soviet Government itself has the power—to 
tee that all Communist influence, secret or overt, 
ative or foreign, shall cease to operate on the Chinese 
Nationalist movement. We have come to such a 
pass in China that the Soviet Government, even if 
it admitted faults and offered to correct them, 
wuld do comparatively little to improve the situation. 
The best and only chance of placating China—and 
incidentally of knocking the bottom out of Bolshevik 
da—lies in prompt and conciliatory action by 
the Powers themselves. We have got to take at its face 
value the declarations of respectable Chinese patriots 
that they are not Boxers, that their aim is not to drive 
foreigners into the sea, but to recover national liberties. 
Itmay well be that the settlement of all the outstanding 
questions involved in that phrase will prove a hard 
task. It is not a mere matter of handing over stolen 
to their rightful owner, and then sitting down 
to live happily ever after. But it is obvious that the 
Chinese demands must be faced honestly, if only for 
the reason that we shall ruin our trade as well as 
our good name by not facing them. And it is obvious 
that the way to begin the business is to arrange for 
discussion with the least possible delay. Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself declared two or three weeks ago that 
that was the desire and intention of the British Govern- 
ment, and we had supposed that a Conference to go 
into the two questions of the Customs Tariff and of 
extraterritoriality was the policy which commended 
itself not only to the Government but to the mass 
of the Government’s supporters. 

Yet now, under the influence of the latest Anti- 
Bolshevik panic, there are ominous signs of dissension. 
While the Old Implacables are urging the Government 
to fight Moscow and damn the consequences, a more 
moderate section of the Conservative Party falls foul 
of the Americans. In insisting on the immediate 
necessity of revising extraterritorial rights in China, 
says the Daily Telegraph, ‘‘ Washington has betrayed 
once more the unwillingness or the inability of the 
Western Republic to grasp the larger aspects of 
Oriental questions.” Has it indeed? American states- 
men, no doubt, are often wrong; but for instruc- 
tion on the larger aspects of China we hardly think 
they need to go to school in Fleet Street! And if 
the British Government wants to avoid doing incalcu- 
lable mischief to British interests, it will listen to 
Washington and not to its evil counsellors at home. 


A PERNICIOUS BILL 


HE Government’s new Unemployment Insurance 

Bill, which was debated on Second Reading on 

Tuesday, is in nearly all respects a retrograde 
measure. It contains indeed only one good feature— 
the raising of the State contribution in aid of un- 
employment benefits. And even this provision is spoilt 
by the conditions surrounding it. In all its main features, 
the Bill is a surrender to the reactionary demands of the 
big employers’ organisations. It will materially worsen 
the position of the unemployed; it will deprive many 
Workers of benefit at a time when the trade situation is 
ming steadily worse; it will put fresh burdens on 
‘Ocal tates in the areas which are worst off already; and 
* will put many of those who are still allowed benefit in 


a position of precarious dependence on the will of the 
Minister of Labour and his officials. 

The Bill falls really into two quite distinct parts. One 
set of provisions is designed to satisfy those who have been 
conducting an agitation against extravagance in the 
administration of the existing Acts; the other is meant 
to prop up the finances of the Government’s new pension 
scheme, and to mollify the “ big business” critics of that 
measure. The two things stand apart, and are quite 
unconnected. If there had been no pensions scheme, the 
one part of the Bill would have been introduced all the 
same; the other, in all probability would not. We can 
therefore discuss them separately. 

The campaign for the tightening up of the existing 
Acts has been well engineered. So many newspapers have 
made so many general charges, backed by a solitary real 
instance here and there, that the impression has got well 
abroad of a prevailing laxity in the working of the Acts. 
It is true that the sweeping charges have never been 
substantiated, and that the exhaustive investigation of 
which a report* has recently been published by the Ministry 
of Labour gives a quite opposite impression of tightness ; 
but general newspaper charges are widely read, whereas 
few of the readers ever hear of a four-shilling Blue-book* 
which contains a refutation of them. Even where specific 
charges made in the newspapers are rebutted, the critic 
of the Acts often falls back on the argument that there 
is not likely to be so much smoke without fire. The 
campaign creates the necessary impression in the right 
quarters, and prepared the way for the present Bill. 

On two vital points, the Bill undoes the reforms carried 
through last summer by the Labour Government. It 
abolishes the right to uncovenanted benefit, and places the 
granting of such benefit once more wholly at the discretion 
of the Minister of Labour. And it restores the old waiting 
period of a week, and thus by a stroke of the pen cuts 
out of benefit many thousands of workers who are casually 
or intermittently employed. Both these changes are, in 
our view, thoroughly evil. Uncovenanted, as well as 
covenanted, benefit is drawn out of the Unemployment 
Fund, which is built up by contributions. It is therefore 
just as much a right as covenanted benefit. The fact that 
the State is now prepared to pay a larger share of the 
cost does not in any way affect this. It is unjust to place 
the workman, admittedly out of work through no fault 
of his own, at the discretion of the Minister of Labour 
and the Employment Exchange officials. This leads to 
all sorts of bullying and kow-towing ; it puts the plausible 
man at an advantage over the man who is slow or diffident 
in explaining his circumstances; and it keeps the fear of 
loss of benefit hanging every week over the man or woman 
who is unfortunate enough to be long out of work. More- 
over, it places in the hands of the Government an enormous 
power to force men and women to accept unfair or unsuit- 
able jobs, by threatening them with destitution if they 
reject any offer which is made. In short, it is a reversion 
to the practice of treating unemployment as a crime, and 
the unemployed worker as a ticket-of-leave man under 
perpetual and hostile surveillance. 

No less bad is the extension of the waiting period. There 
are thousands of men—dockers are an outstanding example 
—who get only a day or two of casual labour in many 
weeks. These men, and many others similarly situated, 
will now be done out of benefit, and driven again to the 
Poor Law for relief. By this method, the Government 
will doubtless cause the published figures of unemployment 
to shrink ; for a man will not continue to register when 
all hope of benefit is denied him. They will cook the 

* Report of an Investigation into the Personal Circumstances and 


Industrial History of 10,903 Claimants to Unemployment Benefit. 
Stationery Office. 4s. 
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unemployment statistics in their own favour, and they 
will save money on the Unemployment Fund by shifting 
the burden to local rates. But they will gain this party 
advantage only by a manifest act of injustice to a large 
body of workers who are among the worst sufferers from 
the trade depression. 

These indirect methods of attacking the unemployed 
have been preferred to the alternative proposal, known to 
have been discussed by the Cabinet, of an all-round reduction 
in the rates of benefit. Such a proposal in the Bill would 
have roused at once every section of the working class ; 
it is doubtless hoped that, as the present proposals affect 
directly only some of the unemployed, the agitation against 
them will be kept within narrower bounds. This may be 
true; but to the Bill as it stands we think there will be 
quite enough opposition, in the country as well as in the 
House, to make the Government repent at leisure of what 
it is now doing in haste. Only if there were evidence of 
widespread abuse of the Acts as they stand could there 
be a good case for giving the Minister of Labour the absolute 
powers which the Bill proposes to confer. There is no 
such evidence; save for an isolated case of abuse here 
and there, which is bound to occur in any large scheme 
affecting millions of persons, the evidence is all the other 
way. The Acts are already, not laxly, but tightly 
administered; they can only be tightened up, not by 
striking off malingerers, but by depriving of benefit whole 
classes of workers who are in such real need that they 
will be driven straight to the Poor Law for relief. 

So much for the more important part of the Bill. The 
other part concerns us far less, since it is really no more 
than a financial juggle. When the Government introduced 
its pension scheme, it was obvious at once that the employed 
worker could not afford to pay the formidable weekly 
contribution which would be required of him if it and the 
existing Health and Unemployment Insurance Acts were 
all in force at once with no change in the rates. The 
employers also protested loudly that their additional 
contributions would place an intolerable burden on 
industry. Something had evidently to be done to ease 
the.strain. The obvious thing was to increase substantially 
the State contribution in aid of the pension scheme; but 
this would have upset all Mr. Churchill’s elaborate calcula- 
tions for social reform on the cheap. A more roundabout 
way is therefore preferred. The employers, who are far 
more in the Government’s mind than the workers, have 
to be placated. They are offered, first the tightening up 
we have already spoken of, secondly a reduction in their 
contributions under the Unemployment Insurance Acts 
equal to that offered to the workers, and thirdly a prospect 
of a further reduction later without any corresponding 
change in the workers’ contributions. This means that 
the State must pay more in aid of the Unemployment 
Insurance scheme in order to pay less for pensions. But 
in the long run the State is clearly meant to pay less all 
round. For it is reckoned that the cost of unemployment 
will fall, while that of pensions will rise, in future years. 
The State will then again drop its contributions to Unem- 
ployment Insurance, and at the same time the Pensions 
scheme will also approach a self-supporting basis, and the 
State charge will thus be lightened on both accounts. 

This sort of budgeting with an eye on the remote future 
is, of course, extraordinarily liable not to work out as its 
sponsors propose. But, whether or no, it creates a very 
unsatisfactory situation in the present. It is good that 
the State contribution should be increased, and the workers’ 
lowered, under the Unemployment Insurance Acts; but 
the fact remains that, when the Unemployment scheme 
and the Pensions scheme are taken together, the State’s 
contribution to the two is far too small. And matters 
would be very much worse if Sir Robert Horne had his 
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way, and his proposal to raid the surpluses of the Approved 
Societies under the Health Insurance scheme were taken 
up by the Government. Fortunately, we believe this t 
be quite impracticable without the taking over the Approved 
Societies as a whole; and this is certainly not in the 
Government’s mind. 

In the circumstances, we should like to see the ney 
Unemployment Insurance Bill either rejected or 80 
mutilated in committee as to cause its withdrawal. By 
we presume, the great Government majority in the House 
of Commons will carry this, as it would carry any other 
reactionary proposal supported by the party whips, |j 
is none the less necessary, on that ground, for opponents 
of the Bill to put up a strenuous fight in the House. By 
the main value of that fight must lie in its success jp 
creating a movement of public opinion outside. The Bij 
can be defeated only if it can be brought home to the 
Government that to carry it will be too dangerous a us 
of a swollen Parliamentary majority. The Labour Party 
have at last a measure in which there is a chance for them 
to display their talent for constructive as well as critical 
opposition. 


WILL CAILLA~X SUCCEED? 


Paris, July 6th. 


ILL France need a Dawes Plan? Will she pass 
through the same stages as Germany? Will 
the franc continue to fall until it reaches the 

edge of a precipice and then topple over to nothingness ! 
Are we to see repeated inflation, producing a rise in prices, 
which will necessitate a larger currency, which in its tum 
will call for further inflation, followed by higher prices, 
need of more banknotes, and so forth, in a vicious circle 
from which there is no escape? Will the flight from the 
franc be carried to the point of panic? Such are the 
questions which are being asked in France. They can 
be summed up in one question: Will Caillaux succeed? 
It was generally acknowledged that Caillaux was the last 
card which France could play. He has not yet reawakened 
that confidence which is vital for France’s fiscal salvation ; 
and his new proposals, though passed doubtfully by Parlia- 
ment with many abstentions, have not been received with 
the enthusiasm that their author probably expected. They 
do not appear to be adequate. People had looked for 
something more spectacular. Caillaux has frankly been 
found disappointing in many quarters. The fresh fall of 
the franc was regarded with real misgiving. But though 
one is bound to register these expressions of pessimism, 
there is in fact no good reason why France should not 
recover, why inflation should not cease, why the rot should 
not be stopped, why comparative confidence should not 
return. Certainly I will not attempt to prophesy. We 
have reached a crisis; and the healing process may begi, 
or all hope of a return to normal conditions may have to be 
abandoned. 

Recriminations are foolish: there is a good deal that 
might be said against the Bloc National, but there is also 4 
good deal that might be said in excuse for its management 
of French finances. It did contrive year after year to bring 
down the real deficit from twenty to sixteen and finally to 
four milliards. It did not tell the truth immediately and 
take instant measures; but it did progressively tell the 
truth and impose heavier and heavier burdens on the people 
in an effort to reach sincerity and sanity. It was handi- 
capped by the belief of the whole of France, Radical and 
Conservative, that Germany would pay. So things drifted 
on, but even indifference was better than distrust ; 
distrust began with the coming of the so-called Bloc des 
Gauches to power. There was much gloomy talk. Leading 
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isters bewailed the situation, whined about bankruptcy, 
that it would be impossible to meet the Treasury 
obligations of this year. At the same time they indulged 
in the luxury of the bitterest party and sectarian warfare, 
and divided the country into two hostile camps. Finally, 
it was revealed that while they were fulminating against 
inflation, representing inflation in any form as the certain 
harbinger of disaster, they had actually emitted, without 
the authority of Parliament, illegally and clandestinely, 
gveral milliard francs of paper money, and to cover up 
this extraordinary operation had permitted the cooking of 
the weekly returns of the Banque de France. When 
they were found out—as was inevitable—they became still 
more doleful about the future of France. What else could 
be expected than the vanishing of all confidence? Money 
was sent out of the country : the wiser and wealthier French- 
men had taken advantage of that moment under the Poin- 
caré Ministry, when by means of the Morgan Credits the 
franc was brought back to sixty to the pound, for they 
knew that no more favourable terms could ever be antici- 
pated; but the bulk of the people were only shaken this 
year when the exodus was accelerated. The effect of 
many public declarations that the Treasury was faced with 
terrible échéances, was that the investor no longer thought 
it safe to buy short-term «overnment bonds, and on the 
contrary clamoured for repl ¢ment. The Treasury had 
been a sort of deposit bank. The system of credit of France 
reposed very largely on the Bons de la Défense Nationale. 
Directly or indirectly, banks, business men, and private 
persons, had placed their available money in these Bons. 
They found them handy ; five per cent. interest was paid ; 
they could be redeemed almost at will. The demand for 
the Bons had been greater than the withdrawals. The 
Treasury went along swimmingly. But when there was 
question whether the Government could reimburse its 
borrowings, the sale of Bons fell off and the requests for 
cash increased. That was the situation which M. Caillaux 
had to face. The budgetary problem is, as I have stated 
on several occasions, practically solved. M. Herriot’s 
budget was still in deficit, and the Bloc des Gauches, which 
had been so critical of its opponents, had no excuse whatever 
for holding up the budget six months after it should have 
been passed. But these were matters that could be put 
right. They were not of the greatest importance. It was 
the run on the Treasury which gave real anxiety. 

The matter was so pressing that M. Caillaux had the 
choice of only two courses. One was to insist on a mora- 
torum. The other was to raise the limit that has been 
placed upon the emission of paper money in France. 
Apparently he could see no third way. The claims on 
the Treasury were formidable and they were urgent. 
Had the State failed to fulfil its promises, the whole 
scaffolding of credit would have fallen down. It has 
been stated without contradiction that the Banque de 
France would have closed its doors. There was the risk 
of bankruptcy. There was the risk of dislocation of all 
economic life. M. Caillaux calculated that an extra six 
milliard frances from the Banque de France would not be 
too much, but the Banque de France could not lend them 
unless it were allowed to print an extra six milliard francs. 
This means, if one adds the concealed inflation of M. 
Clémentel which was afterwards revealed and adjusted, 
that no less an amount than ten milliard francs has been 
added to the circulation within a few months. The pro- 
portion of new notes to old notes is considerable. A few 


months ago the Treasury was authorised to borrow a 
maximum sum of twenty-two milliards from the Banque 
de France and the Banque de France was authorised to 
emit forty-one milliards as a maximum. These sums were 
raised by law to twenty-six milliards and forty-five milliards. 
M. Caillaux has raised them to thirty-two milliards and 
fifty-one milliards. 


But it would be wrong to suppose, as too many people 
have supposed and declared too often, that inflation in- 
eluctably takes a country on the road to ruin. The danger 
is great, but loose thinking should be avoided. There are 
various kinds of inflation. There may be inflation for 
different purposes. Though it is true that a nation which 
finds itself on the slippery slope may be precipitated 
irresistibly downhill, the precise limit of fiduciary circu- 
lation is purely arbitrary, and there is no iron economic law 
which fixes the circulation in France at forty-one milliards 
rather than fifty-one milliards. If the additional money 
is used to redeem bonds (which themselves were a kind 
of inflation—and an inflation on which interest was paid), 
the position is not greatly changed. The real inflation, 
which must be condemned without reservation whatever, 
is that which consists in printing notes to cover budgetary 
deficits. If the choice is between taxation and inflation, 
and a State persists in choosing inflation, it is doomed. But 
in the present case there is no reason to suppose that France 
does not intend hereafter scrupulously to balance her 
budget. The new notes are to reimbuse deposits which 
the public desires to withdraw. They are not thrust upon 
the general public, and the special public in demanding 
them is not likely to throw them into circulation: in 
preferring the notes to the Bons its object is to thesaurise 
the notes. They represent savings which instead of 
staying in the Treasury will be put in strong boxes. 

One cannot accept all the specious arguments that they 
will, because kept in coffers, have no influence on the price 
of commodities or on the rate of exchange, but nevertheless 
while inflation is for such a specific purpose and is not 
allowed to become an easy method of escape from all 
future financial difficulties of the State, it may be relatively 
innocuous. The trouble is in its tendency further to under- 
mine confidence and thus determine dangerous movements 
which cannot be controlled. It is contended that when 
the bearers of Bons are certain of reimbursement, as they 
now are, because the Treasury is replenished, their inquie- 
tude will be calmed and they will abandon their demands 
for reimbursement. We shall see. It is easier to frighten 
people than to allay their fears. The bogey of the capital 
levy has not been altogether disposed of. The Chamber, 
though rejecting the expedient of the Socialists, showed 
that it contains a powerful minority in favour of the capital 
levy, on the Radical benches as well as on the Socialist 
benches. The public, which has lost 75 per cent. and more 
of its holdings in francs and in franc values, is alarmed at 
the proposa! of a ten per cent. levy. A few years ago a 
ten per cent. sacrifice would have saved the immense 
sacrifices which have gradually and unconsciously been 
made. 

The second device of M. Caillaux is open to criticism. 
He addresses himself to those Frenchmen who fear a further 
depreciation of the franc and who are disposed to invest 
in foreign stocks and shares. He offers them a new kind 
of bond at a comparatively low rate of interest—four 
per cent.—whose value shall be unchangeable. It will 
be based upon the existing value of the franc. The sub- 
scribers are guaranteed against depreciation. It is hoped 
to obtain large sums by this guarantee, to consolidate 
the redeemable bonds, and to save the State a good deal 
of money in the way of interest. 

The inconveniences of this remedy are fairly obvious. 
Such a fixed value interest seems to suggest that the franc 
will not greatly improve. One can only suppose that the 
authorities have in mind some scheme for marking down 
the franc to a value not very different from its value to-day. 
Moreover, it is the fixed value which wiil be taken as the 
standard. Many disadvantages arise from the simul- 
taneous existence of two kinds of money—or rather of 


values—in a country. The French wage earners are already 
c 
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urged to demand payment on a sliding scale which will 
be governed by the fixed value bond. The franc will not 
be regarded in itself but will be constantly compared to a 
definite standard which has been set up. The ordinary 
person does not for practical purposes look day by day 
at the pound or the dollar. Except in a monetary crisis 
the rates of exchange are read only by specialists; or, if 
they are read at all by others, are read perfunctorily. But 
now the countless army of functionaries, those who furnish 
goods to the State, the mass of purchasers, industrialists, 
commercial men, employees of all kinds, have in their own 
country a measuring wand. They see that the augmented 
currency tends to depreciate the franc, and they also see 
that a section of the public is guaranteed against such 
depreciation. If the franc, which in spite of its fall has 
hitherto been looked upon as a franc, is in effect repudiated, 
and payments are to be made according to a complicated 
system of perpetually changing coefficients, no man can 
foresee what will happen. 

And yet when these criticisms have been made, it must 
be admitted that M. Caillaux, who has of course no magical 
methods and no special genius, could in the circumstances 
have hit upon no more satisfactory plan. Everything 
depends on confidence, and there is much which should, 
if the immediate difficulties are overcome, induce con- 
fidence. Economically the country is prosperous and the 
budget is balanced. France has inexhaustible resources 
and is resilient. The State is put in a position to meet 
its obligations; the beginnings of a consolidation of the 
floating debt are seen; the grotesquely high rates of 
interest offered on recent loans are being cut down; and 
France is endeavouring to enter into serious negotiations 
with the United States and with England for the funding 
of the external debt. M. Caillaux has expressed the 
position in an epigram: “ The danger is not so great as 
it is generally said to be, though it is greater than it is 
commonly thought to be.” SisLEY HupDLESTON. 


LORD BIRKENHEAD ON INDIA 


T is an unusual thing for the Secretary of State for 
I India to be in office for the larger part of a year 
without making an opportunity for a statement of 
policy. That, however, was what Lord Birkenhead did ; 
and as his period of preparation coincided with the Viceroy’s 
leave in England, speculation as to what he would say 
was exceptionally keen. “‘ No decisions whatever have 
been reached, nor could any have been reached,” said 
Lord Birkenhead, in opening a speech which, for all its 
studied vagueness, was considerably more interesting than 
are the majority of official utterances about India. There 
can be no definite statement of policy, Lord Birkenhead 
explained, until the Government of India and the Legislative 
Assembly have been consulted. Such a declaration is at 
any rate a recognition that a new order has been estab- 
lished in India, and the recognition is all the more significant 
as coming from a Secretary of State who is, admittedly, 
struggling against a distrust of the Constitution dating 
back to the days of the Montagu-Chelmsford report. 
Nevertheless, it is manifest that the Government is not 
allowing the Viceroy to return to India with its own mind 
in the fluid state described by Lord Birkenhead. The 
forecast which obtained currency in India a short time 
ago was, as we now know, substantially correct. It 
covered three points. No revision of the Constitution 


before 1929, the adoption of the majority report of the 
Muddiman Commission in regard to the working of the 
Legislative Councils, and the suspension of the Indianisation 
movement in the Services. Lord Birkenhead intimated 
quite plainly that revision was not worth thinking of before 


1929: what was a ten-years’ trial in the age-long histo 
of India? The Government will certainly seek to give 
effect to the Muddiman majority recommendations. pq 
if little was said about the rate of Indianisation in the 
Civil Services, Lord Birkenhead was sufficiently emphatic 
on the subject of the Indianised regiments and the opening 
of military careers for Indians. The practical difficultic, 
he implied, are insuperable; and there was nowhere t, 
be found an Indian politician prepared to approve the 
removal of the British Army. 

Lord Birkenhead, necessarily, dwelt at length upon the 
working of the Montagu Act, the present position of the 
provincial Assemblies, and the outlook for the diarchica] 
system. Addressing himself to the question “ Has the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reform succeeded, or has it failed?” 
he said, quite rightly, that “it had been exposed to every 
cruel mishap which could befall a new constitution, freely 
conceived and generously offered.” Most of the popular 
leaders in India had abused and defamed it; the most 
highly organised of Indian parties had set out to destroy 
it. He answered his own question with the statement 
that diarchy had neither succeeded nor failed altogether; 
and he added the interesting statement that, where it had 
succeeded, the price of success had been, in some places, 
‘“‘a considerable inroad upon the diarchical principle.” 
He argued that successes had been achieved in Bombay 
and Madras; but he could not claim that the Punjab, with 
its acute communal difficulties, was a suitable field for a 
divided responsibility ; and in Bengal, where diarchy is com- 
pletely suspended, they were faced with the possibility, 
at the next election, of an absolute Swarajist majority, 
“ taking office with the avowed intention of wrecking the 
Government from within.” 

All this, it must be allowed, does not encourage the 
conclusion that the reforms are working fairly well, or as 
well as we might expect them to work after five exceedingly 
troubled years. If there had been anything approaching 
full or fair co-operation, Lord Birkenhead suggested, if 
the Indian leaders had worked together in order to show 
the inadequacy of the Reforms by proving their capacity 
to exercise larger powers, then indeed the Royal Com- 
mission promised for 1929 “ might have been recommended 
by very cautious statesmen.” That being out of the 
question, Lord Birkenhead assumes that the ten-years 
period must be allowed to run, and then: “ It could not 
be too plainly stated that everything would necessarily 
be thrown into the melting-pot ; diarchy itself was very 
obviously not a sacred principle.” Further: “ there could 
be no reconsideration until they saw everywhere among 
the responsible leaders of Indian thought evidence of a 
sincere and genuine desire to co-operate with them in 
making the best of the existing Constitution.” Having 
said so much, by way, as it sounded, of an ultimatum 
to the Swarajist Party, Lord Birkenhead—in what cannot 
have been other than a considered aside—seemed to 
reverse his position. Spokesmen of the Swarajist school, 
he reminded us, had contended that no Constitution 
framed in the West could be suitable for, or acceptable 
to, the peoples of India. Very well: let them produce 4 
Constitution of their own, carrying behind it a fair measute 
of general agreement. Such a contribution would not be 
resented. On the contrary, it would be most carefully 
examined by the Government of India, by himself, and by 
the Royal Commission whenever it might be assembled. 

Here, then, is the situation, so far as Lord Birkenhead’s 
somewhat contradictory exposition enables us to under- 
stand it: the diarchical system goes on wherever it cat 
be made to appear tolerable ; wherever it has collapsed, 
as in Bengal, the bureaucracy will be equal to the occasion. 
Four years hence, if the Swarajists have demonstrated 
their full readiness to work the present Constitution, the 
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Government will be prepared to appoint a revising Com- 
mission; but, whether or no, the Constitution will be in 
the crucible, and nothing in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
structure will be secure. And, in the meantime, the 
Gandhists, Swarajists and Besantines may think of Lord 
Birkenhead and his colleagues as, on the whole, bene- 
yolently disposed towards their search after a Constitution 
to displace the one they have either accepted with regret 
or, as Lord Birkenhead put it, have confronted with a 
blank wall of negation. 

The more we consider the speech as a whole, the less 
do we understand what Lord Birkenhead meant it to 
accomplish. At one point he spoke as though he wished 
to rest his hope upon the Indian Liberals: but they are 
a dispirited remnant in the Councils and in most provinces 
are anticipating the next elections with dread. The hint not 
obscurely given by Lord Birkenhead that a Conservative 
Government might, at the next stopping-place, be ready to 
move away from the 1919 “‘ experiment in post-war idealism ”’ 
will fall upon the Indian Liberals as a knock-out blow. We 
recognise, of course, that Lord Birkenhead was called upon 
to perform a task of extraordinary difficulty ; but even so, 
we cannot see why he should have attacked it in such a way 
as, on the one hand, to increase the irritation of the Indian 
leaders, and on the other to augment the trials of the 
Executive Service. It seems to us that, while the chaos 
of diarchy and the antagonism between Government and 
the educated classes are worse than they were a year ago, 
the opportunity for gaining a response from the Indian 
public is more favourable to-day than it has been at any 
time since the creation of the new Councils. The death 
of C. R. Das has put the Swaraj Party in eztremis ; Gandhi 
as a political leader does not exist, and his Non-Co-operation 
is at an end; the very existence of the Indian professional 
and commercial classes, as they know well, depends upon 
the continuance of British power ; the bitter strife between 
Hindus and Moslems is a constant reminder that the 
authority of the Raj is a beneficent necessity. Lord 
Birkenhead wants to see a return of “the greatest and 
proudest days of Indian history.” The British in India, 
we suspect, would be content if they could see the restora- 
tion of a tolerable measure of good will and mutual respect. 
We incline to believe that Lord Birkenhead might have 
done more to assist that restoration if, while dealing faith- 
fully with the Swaraj obstructionists, he had treated 1919 
as, in principle, a fixed landmark and had discussed the 
probabilities of 1929 without implying a threat. The 
official year of revision, in any case, will be here before 
either side is ready for it. 


RIGHTS 


CCORDING to Lord Ampthill, who has been arguing 
A about feminism with Miss Rose Macaulay in the 
Morning Post, “‘ nobody, man or woman, has any 

rights except those which can be enforced.” In other 
words, nobody, man or woman, has any rights at all, for, 
if a right depends on the power to enforce it, it depends 
on something that may be here to-day and gone to-morrow 
and therefore has no independent existence. Nor, indeed, 
has anybody, man or woman, ever beerf able to prove 
that human beings have any absolute rights. We have 
not even the absolute right to live. The murderer in the 
dock will in vain assert his right to live if the jury is con- 
vinced of his guilt. In time of war we do not recognise 
the right to live if to do so would endanger the victory 
of our side. In our ordinary lives we behave as though 
the majority of human beings had the right to live, but 
we do so on the understanding that it is a right which 
Society has for a good reason the right to withdraw, thus 
showing that we do not regard it as a right at all. And, 





if human beings have not an indisputable right to live, 
how can they have an indisputable right to work, or vote, 
or be free, or be happy—for all of which things it is, 
according to the general belief, necessary to be alive? 
Man, indeed, if we are to trust the great religious books, 
was born into the world with no rights and a great many 
duties. When Moses came down from the mountain, he 
brought back with him, not a charter of rights, but the 
Ten Commandments. Had they been universally obeyed, 
the theory of rights would probably never have been 
formulated, for there would have been none of that oppres- 
sion which gives birth to the theory. It is very difficult 
and very unusual to obey the Ten Commandments, however. 
Since the time of Moses there have been far more people 
who tried to make other people obey the Ten Command- 
ments than who tried to obey them themselves. Duty 
was what other people were to do. Rulers who broke the 
Commandments imposed them on their subjects. Parents 
who broke them imposed them on their children. The 
number of duties, indeed, was every generation increased 
by States, churches and parents till all life seemed to be 
a wearisome sequence of duties. Rulers who had used 
force to establish themselves in power taught their subjects 
that it was their duty not to use force to get rid of them. 
In doing this, they claimed the right to rule. I suspect, 
indeed, that the first theory of rights was formulated 
by rulers and not by subjects. The rights of men were 
the last rights to be claimed in the long series of rights, 
if we count women’s rights a branch of these. We have 
heard in recent years of the rights of animals, no doubt, 
but that is a figure of speech which is meant to assert 
our duty to animals rather than their possession of natural 
rights. It would be still more difficult to prove that a 
bird or a beast has the right to live than that a man has 
the right to live. 

Luckily, however, whether men have the right to live 
or to be free or not, they have again and again acted 
on the assumption that they had. The golden periods 
of history are those in which men have been inspired by 
this splendid illusion. The Americans of Washington’s 
time believed not only that they had the power to enforce 
certain rights, but that these rights were given to them 
by Nature. In the next century Lincoln had behind him 
thousands of men who were inspired by the belief that 
negroes, like white men, had an absolute right to freedom. 
Behind all the wars for liberty there has been an intense 
conviction of the reality of natural rights. Rights 
obviously appeal to the imagination if not to the reason, 
and it is questionable whether it is not by the imagination 
rather than by the reason that men have been incited to 
their greatest deeds. Even in our own time, women did not 
need to prove that they had the right to vote in order to 
get the franchise ; all that they needed was to feel strongly 
enough that they had the right to vote. I doubt if they, 
or anyone else, could prove it in a thousand years. As 
a rule, however, serious human beings believe a thing 
first and try to prove it afterwards. Most of the things 
for which men will risk their lives are beyond the scope 
of proof—the love of country, the love of family, the love 
of religion. I doubt if any man ever loved his mother 
the better as a result of having had it proved to him that 
he ought to love his mother. And few men, I fancy, 
have been converted to belief in religion by proof of the 
existence of God. Men live, for the most part, by great 
assumptions. And one of these great assumptions is that 
they possess certain rights, whether they are strong 
enough to enforce them or not. Even Lord Ampthill, 
I imagine, believes that he possesses certain rights, apart 
altogether from the question whether other people should 
one day have the power to prevent his exercising them. 


If not, on what does he found his objection to Bolshevism ? 
C2 
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The Morning Post certainly writes as if thousands of 
Russians had rights of which the Bolsheviks have deprived 
them. If force is the only test of rights, on what grounds 
could the Bolsheviks be criticised ? The ordinary man’s 
objection to both Bolshevism and Fascism is that they 
deprive ordinary human beings of certain liberties which 
are, for the imagination if not for the reason, rights. Many 
people object to American prohibition for the same reason. 
They believe that a man has a right to drink whiskey, 
wine or beer whether other people think he would be 
better without them or not. Or, at least, they deny that 
the majority have the right to deprive the minority of the 
liberty to drink whiskey, wine or beer in moderation. 
If Lord Ampthill’s view is justified, however, a majority 
has always the right to do what is has the power to do. 
Grant this, and you grant the right of every State church 
to suppress every form of dissentient belief. The party 
in power is always right, and the party out of power, 
though it is wrong in resisting the party in power, is right 
as soon as it has succeeded in defeating the other 
party and seizing the reins of power itself. This, indeed, 
is the theory on which practical politicians usually act. 
Hence, the old saying that a revolution is only a rebellion 
that has succeeded. Most men, however, as they read 
history, have a less cynical standard of judgment. They 
are not defenders of success when they read of Joan of 
Are or of Danton. They sympathise with Washington, 
not because he succeeded, but because they believe that 
he and his fellow-countrymen were fighting for their 
rights. It is one of those words that have a mystical 
rather than an exact meaning, but that have none the less 
influence on action on that account. 

At the same time, the emphasis on rights as compared 
with duties has probably gone too far in the modern world. 
In the last hundred years, there has, I fancy, been more 
clamour about rights than in all the preceding centuries 
taken together. It has even become a popular theory, 
especially among the young, that human beings have 
something called the right of self-expression. It is one 
of the most meaningless phrases ever invented, since it is 
impossible to express oneself without knowing oneself, 
and to know oneself is even for a wise man the work of a 
little more than a lifetime. The ancients were more 
reasonable who, from what they knew of the nature of 
the self, decided that it stood more in need of suppression 
than of expression. They took it for granted, indeed, 
that, in order to express the best that was in him, a man 
had of necessity to suppress himself. Every artist 
expresses by suppressing. Shakespeare suppressed a great 
deal that is expressed by the author of Ulysses. And 
every artist in life has something of the Stoic in him. 
The writer gives to the world only an expurgated edition 
of his thoughts, and the ordinary man reveals in his conduct 
only an expurgated edition of himself. He does this as 
naturally as he washes his skin every morning. He knows, 
indeed, that he cannot express one side of himself without 
suppressing another. The great probability is that he has 
two selves and that nature meant him to keep one of them 
on a chain. There is no more unpleasant spectacle than 
an ego claiming the liberty to exercise its rights. If all 
the egos did this social life would become impossible. 
Even at a dinner-party, there are iron laws of duty by 
which every guest is bound. The greatest egoist in the 
world usually submits himself to the commandments of 
human society even in the choice of his tie and his waist- 
coat. He may express himself by flouting all the Ten 


Commandments, but he dare not express himself by 
breaking some small rule that bids him, say, never wear a 
white tie with a dinner-jacket. There is no sane man, indeed, 
who does not obey some commandments or other. He 
may have discovered better commandments than the 





original ten, but for the most part he lives in obedience 
to duty, if it is only the duty of not wearing check plus. 
fours with evening dress. On the whole, it seems to me, 
it is best to behave on the understanding that the ego 
has far more duties than rights. If we admire the great 
struggles for human rights in the past, it is mostly because 
in the course of them many people gave their lives for 
the rights of others. And they gave their lives, not because 
they had a passion for self-expression, but because they 
had a passion for justice. It is this passion that makes 
men believe, not in an abstract theory of natural rights, 
but in such practical rights as the right to a living wage, 
the right to work or maintenance, the right to a vote, 
or the right to choose one’s own religion or the want of 
one. But all that we mean by rights, in such cases, is that 
these things cannot be refused without injustice and 
oppression. A right is simply a liberty which it is the 
duty of human society to concede. And it is the moral 
sense—or the moral imagination—which decides what these 
rights are from age to age. That is why in practice the 
right of self-expression will always be limited by the rights 
of other people—the right to be happy by the right of 
other people not to be made miserable. There are two 
kinds of rights which the moral imagination will never 
concede—the absolute rights of the ego and the absolute 
rights of the State. In America just now, it seems to 
me, many of the anti-Puritans are fighting for the one, 
and the Puritans are fighting for the other. They should 
both remember that, though man is born without rights, 
it is convenient that he should possess as many as, but 
no more than, he can be conveniently allowed. His rights 
exist, not in any absolute sense, but only because they are 
necessary to a sound working theory of society. But they 
seem to be absolutely necessary for this. "© 


THE PASSING OF THE SMALL- 
HOLDER 


OME five years ago the hosts of the smallholder 
S were settling in all directions upon the land. 
Sound men who had survived the hazards of war, 
others partially disabled who had felt the growing import- 
ance of supplementing our food supply, women who had 
taken to farm work for patriotic purposes and had learned 
to love the simple, open-air life, all these were entering 
upon the oldest business in the world. Some had no more 
than an acre or two of ground that had been cultivated 
and was yielding fruit or vegetables, others bought or 
rented land that had to be cultivated, a few found small 
farms ; they had one thing in common, and that was the 
will to succeed. They had been stimulated by the assur- 
ances of the Coalition Government, by the passing of the 
Agriculture Act, by the striking development in all direc- 
tions that followed the appointment of Lord Lee of Fare- 
ham to the Ministry of Agriculture. The Universities 
were taking a fresh and larger interest in agriculture. 
Oxford had its school of Rural Economy, its experimental 
farm, its staff of professors with expert knowledge, Pro- 
fessor Somerville, Mr. C. S. Orlwin and their colleagues, 
while Cambridge was conducting experiments of far-reaching 
importance and value through Professor Biffin, Professor 
C. B. Wood, Professor Punnett and others. A finely 
thought out scheme of collaboration and co-operation 
was uniting agricultural schools, colleges, universities and 
County Council authorities, and directing their joint 
efforts to the furtherance of food production. The optim- 
ism that led men and women to venture their all was 
justified, for the time being. , 
To-day when you travel through the countryside with 
an open eye and an enquiring mind, you find that the 
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smallholder is passing or has passed ; he has been beaten, 
but not by the failure of the Agriculture Act, nor by any 
falling off in his own endeavour. He has succumbed 
to two sets of hostile influences. In the first place, he has 
been despoiled by the people who run the pedigree live- 
stock business and have induced him to pay fancy prices 
for utility beasts and birds that rejoice in special names. 
Secondly, he has been beaten by the rings, combines, 
trusts and other agencies of the middlemen, while to com- 
plete his rout, the sellers of transport have combined their 
forces against him. At the time of writing, the annual 
returns from the farms of England and Wales are on their 
way to the Ministry of Agriculture, and when the figures 
are published we shall probably be able to estimate the 
full extent of the decline in production. 

Four or five years ago, when people began to keep pigs 
and poultry in the fond belief that poultry and pigs would 
return the compliment, when rabbit breeding for fur 
promised to develop into a big business, the traders in 

igree stock made immense profit out of the amateur 
or the beginner who would not realise the truth that suc- 
ceeding buyers would go to the fountain head and would 
not buy, so to speak, at second hand. The amount of 
money that has been wasted on pedigree pigs and pedigree 
poultry can only be estimated by those who will consider 
the number of societies that exist to further the interests 
of different breeds or breeders and the fashion in which they 
make their market. I think there are more than a dozen 
in the pig business and more than a hundred in the poultry 
trade, while the market demands are for pigs of uniform 
size and weight, and those who buy poultry ask either 
for good layers or good table birds, realising that feathers 
have no intrinsic value. Those who breed a few rabbits 
of the Havana, Blue Beveren, Chinchilla and other classes 
find great difficulty in marketing the pelts, and here again 
the profits go to the middlemen. 

The slump in pigs, which has helped to ruin so many 
smallholdings or to throw them into the large ones, pro- 
vides an interesting example of the existing market con- 
ditions. During 1924 fat pigs were on sale in many live 
stock markets at a price as low as four shillings per stone 
of eight pounds ; pork in the butchers’ shops in the same 
town would cost from one and sixpence to two and four- 
pence a pound. It was the same with bullocks; the 
butcher would never give full market price for a young 
steer, because the bones are not heavy, although the 
meat is of the best, and he would not give the full market 
price for the five year old bullock or the old bull, because 
he would say they were past their prime, so in practice, 
he never gave the full price for anything, and was merely 
content to charge it to his customers. This condition 
of things affects the farmer rather than the smallholder, 
but it is a significant fact that the rings are slowly closing 
the smaller markets, because it is impossible to get free 
bidding. The butchers and the dealers combine, either 
together or in two companies, in order that one may buy 
for all, and then they re-sell among themselves. 

So far as fruit, vegetables and flowers are concerned, 
the price to the producer is so bad that many people find 
it impossible to send to market. The smallholdings that 
still thrive are those that have a frontage to motor-fre- 
quented roads. As you drive through the country to-day, 
you will find small notice boards telling you that you can 
buy peas, or strawberries, currants or honey, or whatever 
may be in season at a low price, and many smallholders 
are carrying on through the medium of their chance cus- 
tomers, They all admit that to send their goods to London 
8 to risk an adverse balance, the charges for transport, 
commission, returned empties and the rest being more than 
their goods will fetch before they are resold. It is common 
knowledge too that when there is a glut the big dealers 
Prefer to eonsign great loads of first-class fruit or vegetables 






to the incinerator rather than to lower the prices. Even 
the greengrocers act on an unsound principle, finding it more 
profitable to sell a little at a high price rather than to 
dispose of large consignments on a small profit basis. 

I am writing of the things I know, having sold every kind 
of produce in the last five years from steers down to cauli- 
flowers, and having tested urban and rural markets in a 
vain endeavour to find one that will deal sufficiently 
honestly with the small producer to enable him to continue 
to produce. 

It may be said that this passing of the smallholder is not 
a matter of public significance, and that the concern of the 
mass of the population is for food and not for food from 
any special quarter; but this is a short view and one that 
will not bear investigation. The smallholdings have been a 
diminishing quantity for more than two years past, and in 
that time our bill for imported food has gone up to the 
extend of one hundred million pounds. Live cattle have 
cost us an extra twenty-two million pounds in the past two 
years, this increase being due to the removal of the embargo, 
a piece of statecraft that was to reduce the price of meat by 
sixpence a pound, but has apparently forgotten to do so. 
There is every reason to believe that, had our producers 
been rescued from the grip of the people who control the 
trusts and combines that affect feeding stuffs, fertilisers and 
markets, production would have developed in this country 
to an extent that would have lowered the price of home 
grown foodstuffs. It would have checked the tendency 
of those importers who are constantly raising the price 
against the consumer. 

Quite apart from the question of price, there is the 
question of quality. It is common knowledge that much 
imported butter which has not endured the strain of 
travel is treated with formaldehyde, that many of the egg 
substitutes that the poor housewife must accept are coloured 
with lead chromate, that the canned meat and vegetables 
on which so many households must depend are without the 
two important vitamins known as B and C. In order 
to do without home-grown food, and to compensate hungry 
people for the loss of the smallholdings which might have 
served them, it is necessary to employ all the facilities that 
rapid transport can give, but no transport is rapid enough 
to avoid the dangers from the bacilli of decomposition that 
come to meat and milk, while it is a recognised fact that 
pasteurisation and sterilisation deprive food so treated of 
many of their most valuable qualities. 

In short, the passing of the smallholder does not only 
mean a loss of hard-earned savings and unflagging endeavour, 
but it must bring with it a deterioration of the national 
physique, an increase in the C3 class. The onus lies upon 
the Government. The Commission that sat under the 
chairmanship of Sir Auckland Geddes set out the facts in 
detail, and nobody can have studied its findings without 
realising how gangs of middlemen, with the aid of every 
species of roguery that industrialism has devised, have 
wrought the undoing of the small producer. With all the 
knowledge before them, the Government have decided not 
to interfere, and one is forced to presume that this decision 
is based on recognition of the truth that the heads and 
agents of all the forces that prey upon the producer are as a 
rule the supporters of the Unionist Party; that is to say, 
they are members of the prosperous middle-class. It is for 
their sweet sake that we see one smallholding after another 
closed down, offered for sale, or changing hands at some 
greatly reduced price. That the Prime Minister, who is 
responsible for the shelving of the Geddes Report, could 
talk as he did about agricultural needs only a few days 
ago in the West of England, is merely evidence of the 
fashion in which Parliamentary compromise has availed 
to dull the radiance of his chief virtue. 

The facts set out on this page are not yet sufficiently 
recognised, but in a very little time they will become 
common knowledge. Some effort to bring about a 
healthier state of things may follow recognition; but the 
hard fact remains that innumerable smallholders who 
thought that the successive Governments were in earnest 
when they asked for greater production, and that they 
would protect them from those highwaymen who prey 
upon consumer and producer, have lost their all. They 


must either find some other occupation or help to swell 
the ranks of the unemployed. 


Ss. L. B. 
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Correspondence 
OPINION IN CANADA 


To the Editor of Tne New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Perhaps the next time when your Canadian corres- 
pondent, Prof. George M. Wrong, does me the honour to com- 
ment on my remarks, he wil! first do me the justice of reading 
them. 

He writes thus: 

Mr. Harold Spender, a widely-read and travelled journalist, 
said recently, after a visit to the United States, that he had dis- 
covered that Americans were not merely provincial Englishmen. 
One can imagine what hilarity this “‘ discovery’ would cause at 
a Boston breakfast table. 

On the contrary, a Boston breakfast table, unless it has sadly 
fallen off since the days of the divine ‘“* Autocrat ” would first 
have verified its references. In that case it would have dis- 
covered that what I really said (page 13 of my Briton in America) 
was this : 

What we British travellers have to remember when we visit 
America is that the Americans are not merely a type of provincial 
Englishmen, with strange provincial ways and accents, but that 
they are now definitely a new nation in a new land, kin to us indeed, 
but in customs foreign, producing a new civilisation and a new 
language in a new climate and on a new continent. 

‘** Axioms,” you will say; yes, but axioms which are “ uni- 
versally forgotten.” 

Thus, so far from announcing it as a ‘“ discovery’ for the 
hilarity of the Boston breakfast table, or the Toronto parlour, 
I wrote over the remark—* Axioms !”’ especially to save myself, 
I suppose, from such observations as that of your correspondent. 

My particular offence with your correspondent seems to be 
that I recently pleaded the cause of Canada in the Contemporary 
Review. Canada, it appears, despises such friendship. She 
claims that “for more than seventy-five years Canada has 
ruled herself as much as Great Britain rules herself,’ and she 
wants no friends over here. Very well. Then next time we 
make up our Budget we shall know that self-governing Canada 
is willing to pay her full share of the British Imperial Navy. 
That will be a relief for the British taxpayer.—Yours, etc., 

Haroip SPENDER. 


THE POLISH DEBT—A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of Tut New StratTEsMAN. 

Str,—I notice in your issue of the 4th inst. that commenting 
editorially on the debtors of Great Britain you include Poland 
among the countries which received the British circular note 
urging the funding of their debt. In this connection you 
express your doubts as to Poland’s solvency. 

May I draw your attention to the fact that the British Govern- 
ment did not send a note to Poland for the simple reason that 
so long ago as last year Poland had already funded her debts 
to this country and to the United States? Only six days ago 
Poland paid to the British Exchequer the agreed half-yearly 
instalment of interest and sinking fund. 

If you consider that Poland’s national indebtedness in pro- 
portion to population is the smallest of all European countries, 
that her budget is not only balanced, but that the actual results 
for the first four months of the current financial year show a 
considerable surplus of revenue over expenditure, you must 
come to the conclusion that your statements are totally un- 
founded.—Yours, etc., 

Polish Press Bureau, 

47a, Portland Place, W. 1. 
July 7. 


F. B. CzaRNOMSKI. 


DANTE OR DANTON? 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTEesMAN. 

Sir,—A few days ago in the Victoria and Albert Museum I 
noticed in passing a plaster mask, apparently of Danton, among 
the sculpture presented by Rodin to England. On going up 
to it I found to my surprise that it was labelled Dante. Are 
we to suppose that Rodin had a theory of his own as to what 
the appearance of Dante must have been, and created an idealised 
head ? Or may we be allowed to believe that the name has been 
ingenuously misread, and so accepted by our national collection ? 
The likeness of the names is, of course, more striking than that 
of the features.—Yours, etc., 


July 3. Gwen Joun. 


Miscellany 
MR. NEWMAN 


ON HOLIDAY 


R. ERNEST NEWMAN, who is one of the few 
musical critics in this country who know 
the difference between hearing music and 
recognising sounds, has written a long book 

entitled A Musical Critic’s Holiday,* and one of the 
principal themes of this book is an argument of such 
extraordinary perversity that only a remarkable man 
like Mr. Newman could have sustained it for more 
than a few pages. Annoyed by the exaggerated claims 
that are made from time to time by press agents, 
publicity experts, log-rollers, journalists and honest 
but one-eared fanatics on behalf of composers whose 
music is either unplayed or unpublished, or both, 
Mr. Newman has allowed himself to drift into the 
impossible position of maintaining that no great 
musician was ever so much in advance of his age 
that it failed to recognise his genius instantly. He 
claims, on the contrary, that all the great composers 
were recognised as great by their contemporaries, 
and in proof of this contention he examines the history 
of Wagner, Bach, Mozart, Wolf, Monteverde and others 
in some detail. 

Mr. Newman is able to quote a considerable amount 
of contemporary praise of Wagner’s music. But we 
all know that the great success of Rienzi at Dresden 
rescued Wagner from abject poverty in Paris at the 
age of thirty. And we all know that Rienzi is musically 
very poor stuff, and that Tannhduser, although musically 
superior, was less successful. If the revolution had not 
intervened it is probable that Lohengrin would have 
been a complete failure. When performed for the 
first time (under Liszt in Weimar in 1850) Liszt informs 
Wagner that the “intelligent people” are full of 
sympathy and admiration, and adds cynically that 
the general public will applaud what it does not under- 
stand. Mr. Newman actually quotes this communica- 
tion in support of his argument and, even more 
surprisingly, quotes a letter from Wagner two years 
later (1852) in which Wagner blames the generally 
bad performances of The Flying Dutchman, Tannhduser 
and Lohengrin for the public’s inability to understand 
them. Incidentally it may be remarked that if operas 
are badly performed in well-organised opera houses 
in a country of great musical culture, it is almost 
certainly because the performers do not properly 
understand them, and surely the reason they do not 
understand them is because they are of a character 
that is novel and strange to them. We know as 4 
matter of fact that Wagner himself had to bestow 
immense pains all through the latter part of his life, 
when the works of his maturity were beginning to 
get performed, on training the singers and musicians. 
On the other hand, it is obvious that Wagner constantly 
gained adherents wherever his works were decently 
performed, but that also is to be expected. There 
must be a beginning to the greatest reputation, and 
elsewhere Liszt writes to Wagner that Lohengrin 1s 
a success at Cologne and that Hamburg is beg 
educated up to it. This is three years later still (1855), 
so that there is very obviously going on in Germany 
a process of getting used to Wagner. The process 
does not seem to have been very rapid in view of the 
fact that King Ludwig rescued Wagner from despalt 
nine years later (1864), and that nine years later agall 
(1878), in spite of the patronage and financial support 
of the King of Bavaria, the appeal for funds to start 
Bayreuth was an absolute failure: “it was sent to 
four thousand book and music dealers towards the 
close of 1878. Not a solitary one of these four thousand 
took the slightest notice of the matter, and only 8 


* A Musical Critic’s Holiday. By Ernest Newman. (Cassell. 12s: 6d.) 
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few thalers were subscribed by some students in 
sccon.” In 1873 Wagner was sixty. “Success at 
tv? would not appeal to our modern business 

ates as a very alluring slogan, but what would 
{ord Beaverbrook and Sir Charles Higham think of 


i “stumped at sixty” ? 


Yet Mr. Ernest Newman is in so gaily irresponsible 
, holiday mood that he dismisses Wagner with the 
gords “if the legend of the hard struggle of the man 
of genius against the conservatism and the incom- 
prehension of the public of his own day does not hold 
good in the case of Wagner, in whose case does it 
hold good?” He then proceeds to consider Mozart 
in the same vein of happy frivolity. And now his 
midsummer madness carries him completely away 
and he commits the greatest enormity of his career. 
Having led a perfectly respectable and sober life, 
labouring for all that is good and worthy in music, 
he does what so many sober and serious men do when, 
as Po Chii-i says, they reach the age when one is free 
from all ills and they 


at leisure open new wine and taste several cups, 


He loses all fear and taking the bit between his teeth, 
unable to deny that to Mozart’s contemporaries he 
was an advanced thinker and that they could not 
stomach the introduction to the C major Quartet of 
1785,suddenly pronounces that the passage is esthetically 
wrong. This is an act of such reckless courage that 
oe wishes for a moment that Mr. Newman were 
right even if it were at Mozart’s expense, but unfortu- 
nately I fear we must give up this enticing fancy. 
I doubt if Mr. Newman will find two other critics of 
smilar standing to himself to agree with him. To 
me there is absolutely nothing esthetically objection- 
able in this Introduction, its harshness is essential 
to its expression. Mr. Newman admits that its 
theoretical justification ‘‘ needs no labouring,” but he 
is so carried away by the necessities of his theory 
(that great artists are always understood by their 
contemporaries) that he has to give some explanation 
of the fact that Sarti said : 


Music is bound to go to the dogs when such barbarians take it 
into their heads to compose. ... Mozart, who does not know 
D sharp from E flat, must have ears cased with iron . . . 

that a contemporary musical journalist remarked 
apropos of a Mozart string quartet : 

Is this the best way to write music ? 
be found to print such music ? 


that the Magazin der Musik declared : 
his new quartets that are dedicated to Haydn are too strongly 
spiced, and what palate can stand that for long ? 
that Count Krazalkovicz, a well-known amateur, when 
the quartets were played, called out repeatedly that 
mistakes were being made, and when convinced that 
they were only playing the notes written was furious 
and tore up the parts, and that from Italy “‘the parts 
were returned to the publishers as being full of errors.” 
In view of these well-known facts, Mr. Newman 
$m an awkward dilemma, for he cannot but admit 
that these quartets present no unacceptable discords 
to us nowadays and that no theoretical objection 
‘o Mozart’s procedure here is sustainable. He is 
foreed therefore to plunge boldly and declare that at 
any rate the famous Introduction to the C major 
lartet is @sthetically unsatisfactory, knowing that 
this is a matter of taste. On his side he has Fétis, 
who “attacked it”; Gottfried Weber, who stated that 
ear ““ was not comfortable under such harmonies”’; 
and Qulibicheff, who, like Fétis, “corrected” the 
ending passage. But these are all ancient gentlemen 
ong since dead whose ears were not fully opened to 
esthetic uses of discords. Did not Oulibicheff, 
t charming Russian amateur of the “ ’forties” of 
Noho tty, object to the Aria of the Queen of the 
Night in The Magic Flute as a hideous blemish ? 


And can anyone really 





Really Mr. Newman’s friends are not to be taken 
seriously. I would prefer—even if my own ears did 
not fully justify Mozart—to take more notice of 
Haydn’s opinion which Mr. Newman considerately 
quotes. After all, Hadyn was a great musician even 
if he was an even older fogey in date than Fétis and 
Oulibicheff; but nothing shows up more clearly the 
intrinsic difference in quality between a great artist 
and mere amateurs than Haydn’s judgment on this 
very point, for when the passage was referred to 
Haydn what did Haydn say? He said that if Mozart 
wrote the passage like that he must have had his reasons 
for doing so. Bravo, Haydn! That is one up to the 
old periwigged Austrian whom Mr. Arnold Bennett 
confidently declared some time ago to be a “ back 
number.” A back number! One can only echo 
that old maxim which Mr. Newman quotes with 
approval: Nicht jeder Vorschritt ist ein Fortschritt, 
and apply it to Mr. Newman himself. 
W. J. TurRNER. 


POET AND DENTIST 


In the Springtime, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, Hey ding a ding. 


UT that was in my bath. 
At breakfast, Miriam reminded me of an 


appointment: we were both due at the dentist’s 
—eleven and eleven-thirty; a pleasant, friendly arrangement 
whereby we could go together, wait for one another, not in 
the waiting-room, but on the scene of action, and return 
together. 

For a moment I felt dashed. It seemed inconsiderate 
of Miriam to remind me before I had been strengthened 
by food. The next instant, however, a great decision 
formed in my mind. Far from being made miserable by 
the visit, I would find poetry in it. 

After all, why not? Rupert Brooke found poetry in 
seasickness, Browning in England in April—why should 
not I find it in dentistry ? 

My resolution hardened. The light of poetry should be 
turned on to this ordeal. I would see the whole affair 
with new eyes, with the eyes of a poet. A poet always 
sees a thing as though for the first and last time: anyhow, 
I would try to see this business as if for the last time. 

After making the decision, I felt almost gay. I even 
hummed. But I did not tell Miriam because she has a 
way of saying sober things when I become enthusiastic ; 
and sobriety is so bad for poetry. My sudden brightness 
drew no observation from her, though when I hummed 
a trifle loudly she cast a hard glance or two in my direction. 

She was not very responsive to my cheerful chatter 
on the way to the dentist’s ; but I did not allow my gaicty 
to flag on that account. Another resolution was forming 
within me: I would not evade the issue by looking on 
dentistry as science alleviating the ills that flesh is heir 
to, or in any other vague, idealistic way. No—stark 
realism would be my line. 

The atmosphere of the waiting-room seemed to me more 
suited to the modern novel than to a poem, in spite of the 
absence of sex saturation; for although the spirit of 
pain and terror, excellent for a tragedy, was present, the 
room was instinct with a sense of squalidness and with 
boredom. We were not left there long, however, and in 
a minute the maid was announcing : 

‘** Mr. and Mrs. Porbeagle.” 

As I entered the dentist’s room I knew that I would 
conquer. A sense of unassailable power and courage 
came tome. With “‘a heart high and humble” I sat down, 
feeling the true spirit of poetry within me. 

While the dentist sorted his instruments, I whipped 
out a notebook and pencil and scribbled. It was the 
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triumph of poetry over fear. This, with a little polishing, 
is what I wrote : 
The dentist's air is very bland : 
With hospitality benign 
He shakes me warmly by the hand. 
With hospitality benign 
He offers me his largest chair, 
Talks airily of rain or shine. 
He offers me his largest chair 
And I am sitting very still ; 
He likes to see me sitting there. 
And I am sitting very still, 
For in his eye urbane and bland, 
I see the glitter of the drill. 


As this seemed unfinished, I added : 
The light that never was on sea or land. 


But when I showed my composition to Miriam, she said 
she liked it all but the last line. Agreeing with her that 
it was hardly up to standard, I cut it. 

Searcely had I replaced the notebook in my pocket 
when the dentist was ready to begin. 

** Now,” you say, with a low, cynical leer, ‘“‘ you came 
down to earth; now, a chill shudder crept up your spine, 
and your ‘ high heart’ sagged like a pricked bladder!” 

Not so, dear reader; the spirit of poetry yet so inspired 
me that, with the whirr of the drill afloat upon the ether- 
tainted air (this beautiful phrase came to me at the moment) 
I composed in my head the following gay ballad : 

Snirr and snicketty, snicketty snirr, 
Snirr and snicketty—jag / 

Oh, the thrill of the dental drill 
Leaping from crag to crag ! 
Tearing away the brown decay 

Or taking a sickening swerve— 
(Snirr snirr snicketty snicketty) 
Over the gum or under the gum— 
And into the shrieking nerve ! 

I chuckled quietly as I said it over to myself; it seemed 
amusing. Humorous verse does, when you write it. The 
dentist glanced at me with a curious glint in his eye. 

Poetry, the all-powerful, I am thus able to announce, 
can illumine even the dental drill, the dentist himself can 
move about among his little picks, trailing clouds of glory. 

I composed no more—what more was necessary? The 
afflatus vanished ; after all, I am but a minor poet, though 
this may surprise you. 

It vanished as the dentist said : 

“There, that’s all to-day. Let me give you a little 
more mouth-wash. Now, Mister Porbeagle, it’s your 
turn.” 

Miriam got out of the operating chair. 
still had that curious glint in his eye. 

MortTIMER DURAND. 


The dentist 


Drama 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


RAMA of the best type is that in which the situations 
D are evolved from, and not imposed upon the char- 
acters; and in a play like Prisoners of War, 
produced last Sunday by the Three Hundred Club, which 
is strictly a psychological study of character, it is an 
absolute necessity that the incidents should be wholly 
subordinate to the people concerned in them. The perfect 
example of this kind of play being The Master Builder, 
Mr. J. R. Ackerley’s first play has a dangerous rival for 
comparison. It is good to say that he need neither blush 
nor hang his head. Ibsen himself would be the first to 
hail the author as a remarkable disciple. His play is a 
sincere and convincing picture of individual reactions to 
the brutalities, irritations and “ pleasures” of intern- 
ment. In my opinion, it is the most important new play 
produced this year. The production and the acting were 
worthy of an immediate transfer to a theatre. 
Five men are our chief concern, the most important 
being Captain Conrad, a highly strung, introspective man 


—— 


whose quick temper and natural intolerance have bee 
exacerbated by long internment. The other four are 
prisoners too, and their nerves are also “ edgy.” Rag) 
one is ready to quarrel with anyone over nothing. Thi, 
nervous state is induced by too much of each other 
company and by their unnatural isolation in a fore; 
country. But it is intensified by another fact. Whi, 
they were in Germany release seemed impossible, so they 
did not hope for it; but now that they are in Switzerlang 
each meeting of the Repatriation Board gives them th 
chance of being sent to England. That this means bej 
passed by the doctor as totally unfit for further servic 
does not deter them from cursing each disappointment, 
and a certain amount of grim, Ibsenish humour is extracted 
from their attempts to make themselves ill enough to go 
home. 


Cooped in thus among themselves, these men form 
jealous friendships. Conrad, lonely and ‘Unsociable, js 
attracted by Grayle, a weak-minded, selfish, thick-skinned 
young cub. The boy is obviously more attracted by the 
pleasantly dare-devil Tetford, and by his particular pal, 
Rickman, a loud-voiced, scoundrelly Canadian with bad 
manners and a worse accent ; but he makes use of Conrad 
because he can sponge on him even while he quarrels with 
him and vilifies him to the others. We cannot under. 
stand, though we are perfectly convinced of Conrad’; 
affection for this puppy, who, as Tetford says, is “ nearly 
a full grown dirty dog.” 


The second act ends by Conrad knocking down his 
young friend. At once he cries out: “I’m sorry,” but 
the boy is unforgiving. This was not the first angry 
scene, only the most intense. Bit by bit is added a strand 
here and a straw there to the mental burden of this w- 
fortunate man who, apart from more indefinite worries, 
is distracted by his hindered ambitions, and by neuralgia 
and insomnia. With extreme skill in the absence of any 
definite plot, the author keeps us interested until the 
very end of this painful tragedy of disintegration. 

There is one other man Conrad can endure, a philosophic 
man called Adelby. This prisoner waits hopelessly for free- 
dom to visit his wife, of whom he is passionately fond and 
who is lying ill in England. Conrad, without words, sym- 
pathises with him, and alone realises the quiet agony he 
is enduring. It is Conrad who has to hand Adelby the 
telegram telling of her death. Adelby walks out of the 
room and, as we learn afterwards, throws himself over 4 
precipice. Conrad, realising too late what his friend has 
gone out for, falls into a fit from which he does not recover. 
This suicide is the last straw, and he remains a harmless 
madman who cherishes a pot of flowers which he carries 
about with him. He speaks only to say: “I’m sorry” 
(I knocked you down, understood) whenever he sees young 
Grayle. 

Mr. George Hayes, as Conrad, except for a tendency to 
overact a difficult part, was very good indeed ; and high 
praise must be given to Messrs. Colin Keith Johnstone, 
Robert Harris, Raymond Massey and Ivor Barnard, fot 
their clever studies of the other men. Miss Marie Ault 
was lifelike as a motherly busybody. I reserve to the 
last Miss Leah Bateman’s fascinating, not quite respectable 
French widow. I should like to devote more space thal 
I can to a performance of such extreme subtlety that ! 
made a small part the hit of the evening. Every minute 
point in it was scored. She has a lovely voice, the mos 
cunning inflections, and she uses her eyes with extt 
ordinary effect. 

The Three Hundred Club must be congratulated on ' 
choice of a remarkable first play, the actors for thet 
excellent performances, and, above all, the author. 

Joun SHAND. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OURNALISTS often write in each other’s company 
J at the same table or in the same room, and I, 
a journalist with a hitching pen, have thus had 
many opportunities of studying the human countenance 
during the stress of composition. The face of one engaged in 
writing is seldom cheerful. Clutton Brock, whom I love 
to remember, wrote in rapid spurts with brief pauses. 
He looked eager and worried—a terrier watching a rat-hole, 
would have said. He wrote close, not on alternate 
lines; for, happy journalist, his sentences came from 
him naturally and in the right order. Between the spurts, 
if he looked up and caught upon my face that foolish 
blankness which accompanies search for the elusive word, 
his lips would part, his eyes and white teeth shine at 
me, and he would nod encouragingly—perhaps whisper 
softly: “ Garbage.” (Authors, when they meet at parties, 
speak of each other’s work in tones of melancholy reverence ; 
it is not thus we treat each other in Fleet Street.) Some- 
times “ Y. Y.”’ comes up to finish his essay in my room. 
It is a. sign he is behindhand with his copy. Now, though 
the note of his writings is the charm of effortless and cheerful 
communication, his aspect at such moments is that of a 
harrowed solitary whose life has never been visited by a 
ray of sunshine. I have watched Bernard Shaw writing 
amid chatter in the hall of a hotel. He sat collected, 
stil—no fakir more self-withdrawn; but what he wrote 
read next day like the words of one gesticulating in an 
ecstasy of humorous exposition. Hilaire Belloc will 
bend over verses of towering extravagance a visage charged 
with resolve to resist to the uttermost and the last ; Maurice 
Baring, whose ideas out-race the most illegible pencil, 
after which typewriters hammer in vain, wears in the 
act of writing an expression of agitated resignation. In- 
deed, the only thoroughly cheerful countenance I have seen 
opposite me under these conditions was that of G. K. C. in 
his youth. His script was as leisurely as a fair copy. 
Never hastening, never stopping, but with deep gurgles of 
delight, he would cover the requisite number of pages. 
His hand never moved from the paper; he had finished in 
a surprisingly, in an enviably, short time. Now peep into 
a little room the other side of my landing . . . Do not 
_ me for indelicacy. It was not a condemned 
I callously bade you enter. The man you saw within, 
gazing so wistfully at a patch of sky, was a leader-writer, 
one who has just hit triumphantly a nail on the head, and 
is about, with deft tap, to drive another in. Indeed, 
if you judged journalists by their expressions during 
composition you might form too dismal an estimate of 
their profession. It is not really so bad a one. It allows 
more freedom to impulse, it encourages a greater variety of 
interests than most professions. Of course, it has its draw- 
backs, and among them I count as serious that of not 
viding pensions for the old and tired. Sooner or later 
shall have to seek another calling; I have my eye on it 
already. 
* * * 
I shall open a School for those who write Letters to the 
apers, for many correspondents are apparently unacquainted 
with the guiding principles. Men write letters to the papers 
various reasons ; to further causes, to advertise them- 
selves, to display their knowledge, to correct other people’s 
, to rebut their arguments, to apologise, to give pain, to 
appeal for money, to flatter, to thank, to report whatever 
has startled, pleased, interested or disgusted them, or— 
because they have little else to do. In each case the 
motive of the letter should decide the manner of it. The 
writer should first of all be quite clear, not only about 
us own motives, but about the view the public are 
likely to take of himself in relation to the matter in hand. 
is a fundamental condition of writing a good letter 
to the papers. You would think this was generally under- 


stood. Notso. The other day I read a letter in the Times 
by no less a person than the new Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford which badly needed revision. His 
ostensible motive was to thank those who had successfully 
supported his candidature. Nothing could be more 
gracious. Yet it was not a gracious or a good letter that 
he wrote. I will quote it, and, by way of stimulating 
future business, make a few comments upon it, showing 
how useful, even to the eminent, my School will be. 
LORD CAVE AND OXFORD. 

Sir,—Now that the election for the Chancellorship of the 
a of Oxford is over, will you permit me to express through 
you my thanks to those who gave me their support ? 

My candidature was not proposed or supported by any political 
organization. The appeal to accept nomination came to me from 
heads of colleges, professors, and other leaders of Oxford thought— 
and in such terms that no man could have rejected the appeal who 
was not prepared to put his personal inclinations and love of ease 
above the opportunity of public service; and the subsequent 
arrangements were in the hands of a small body of resident 
graduates, assisted only by a few friends in London. They were 
handicapped by the delay in nominating me and by the acknow- 
ledged pre-eminence of my distinguished opponent; and I shall 
always remember with pride and gratitude the confidence and 
consideration which in these circumstances they were good enough 
to extend to me. 

For myself, I will only add that, while I cannot hope to be so 

a Chancellor as Lord Curzon—who always seemed to me to 
the ideal holder of that historic office—I desire nothing so much 
as this, that I may be able in my time to render some service, 


however small, to my beloved University. 
Yours faithfully, 


House of Lords, S.W.1, July 3. CAVE. 


The first sentence is a trifle pompous, but otherwise no 
exception can be taken to it; the last paragraph is appro- 
priate. In the first sentence Lord Cave fulfils his ostensible 
object in writing to the papers, he thanks his supporters ; 
in the last, he expresses with becoming modesty the zeal 
with which he enters upon his “ historic office.” Delete 
“For myself,” and the whole torso of his letter and the 
result would have been entirely suitable. In this form 
it would have been undoubtedly returned to him, had it 
been submitted first to the School. But we should, of 
course, have had to explain so drastic a cut; the excision, 
indeed, of what he clearly wanted most to say. And 
some bluntness would have been necessary. We should 
have first justified ourselves on the ground that the body 
of his letter showed an incomplete awareness of his own 
position, and of the general view taken of his relation to 
the matter in hand; namely, his success in ——— 
with a distinguished ex-Prime Minister (all Prime Ministers 
are not), one also remarkable for those qualities of mind 
which a University especially honours. The public, it 
is true, was not surprised at Lord Cave’s election. Appoint- 
ment to this honourable office is usually determined by 
political preferences, and when voting day had been fixed 
so as to encourage the clergy and inconvenience two- 
thirds of the electorate, the result was certain. Thus in 
the general view, Lord Cave, whose chief claim to intel- 
lectual distinction rested on being a good conveyancer, 
was nevertheless in the rather uncomfortable position 
of having beaten the better man. In such circumstances 
silence is always golden. But instead, he devoted (as 
you see) the greater part of a letter of thanks to suggesting 
that politics had nothing to do with his triumph, and that 
his victory would have been even more overwhelming 
had there not been delay in nominating him. We should 
never have let him make this mistake; nor have allowed 
him to hint, on such an occasion, that only “ the oppor- 
tunity of public service,” victorious over “ personal inclina- 
tions and love of ease,” had induced him to stand. The 
Chinese have a proverb, “‘ A red-nosed man may be a 
teetotaller, but no one will believe it.”” The world is 
cynical, perhaps too cynical, in judging human nature, 
but the writer to the papers must take that into account. 
The public will not believe, even if it happens to be true, 
that an energetic and successful lawyer is indifferent to 
a great but not arduous post, which, in normal circum- 
stances, it would have been unreasonable on his part to 
expect to fill. Besides, it is always ungracious to accept 
the windfalls of fortune with a too dutiful smile. From 
such howlers we could have saved him. That The School 
for Press Correspondents is wanted and will acquire a good 
clientele I no longer doubt. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MICHAEL DRAYTON 


Endimion and Phoebe, By Micuaet Drayron. 
Prof. J. W. Heser. Shakespeare Head Press. 
%s. 6d. 


Edited by 
Blackwell. 


For why the soule being divine alone, 
Exempt from vile and gross corruption, 
Of heavenly secrets comprehensible, 

Of which the dull flesh is not sensible, 

And by our onely powerfull faculty, 

Yet governeth a multiplicity, 

Being essentiall, uniforme in all ; 

Not to be sever’d nor dividuall, 

But in her function holdeth her estate, 
By powers divine in her ingenerate .. . 


I pray thee, love, love me no more, 
Call home the heart you gave me ; 
I but in vain that saint adore 
That can, but will not, save me. 


Between these two fragments there might lie two hundred 
years. It is as though some creaking fifteenth-century waggon, 
loaded with overgilt medieval furniture and imitations of imita- 
tions of Chaucer’s day, were suddenly overtaken on the road and 
passed in a whirl of dust by the racing canter and jingling bit 
of some Cavalier flushed and gallant from Whitehall. And 
yet, incredible as it may seem, the two passages come from 
one and the same hand. 

Drayton never rose to be a great poet, except for fourteen 
lines so consummate that some have been found to deny that 
any but Shakespeare himself could have written them ; but if 
he kept close to the ground, he covered a vast amount of it ; 
and no man was ever more of a self-made poet, so far as unending 
effort and experiment can make poets at all. To write poetry 
was the first ambition that fired his childhood ; and the whole 
of his long life was one patient apprenticeship in ever new 
ways of writing it. With more than Elizabethan spaciousness, 
through a career of forty years, he set his hand to poems religious, 
historical, geographical and pastoral, to sonnets, to satires, 
to odes, to epistles, to burlesques, to panegyrics, to stage-plays. 
In his own words: 

My wanton verse ne’er keeps one certain stay, 
But now at hand, then seeks invention far, 
And with each little motion runs astray, 
Wild, madding, jocund and irregular. 
Like me that list !— my honest merry rhymes 
Nor care for critic, nor regard the times. 


And if these forty years were largely spent wandering in 
wildernesses whither few follow him now, still he pointed the 
way to more than one land of promise that lay ahead—to the 
smoothness of Waller, to the weight of Dryden’s couplets, 
to the Miltonic ode, to the lyrics of the cavaliers, to Tennyson’s 
Light Brigade with its feebler imitation of his ‘ Agincourt,” 
and even, as Professor Elton has pointed out, to the wild tripping 
dance of some of Swinburne’s ecstasies : 

Give her th’ Eoan brightness, 
Wing’d with that subtle lightness 
That doth transpierce the air: 
The roses of the morning, 
The rising heaven adorning, 
To mesh with flames of hair. 


And yet, for all his labours, Drayton is seldom quite good 
enough ; he was in too great a hurry. Patient with a more than 
Roman persistency in performance, he showed himself too often 
inconsiderate in what he undertook. He was in a tearing haste 
to become a poet, even before he was one ; indeed, nothing ever 
quite became his literary life so charmingly as the beginning 
of it, as told in that pleasant description of his Warwickshire 
childhood in the household of Sir Henry Goodere which his 
old age penned to Rainolds: 

In my small self I greatly marvell’d then, 
Amongst all others, what strange kind of men 
These poets were ; and, pleased with the name, 
To my mild tutor merrily I came 

(For I was then a proper goodly page, 

Much like a pigmy, scarce ten years of age)— 
Clasping my slender arms about his thigh, 

“*O my dear master, cannot you (quoth I) 

Make me a poet? Do it if you can, 

And you shall see I’ll quickly be a man.” 

And yet, his wish duly accomplished, he ruined himself 
from a worldly point of view by this same eagerness, which 
drove him to congratulate James on his accession with a haste 
that the Court considered indecent; so that when the due 


a 


measure of official tears had flowed for Elizabeth, the King’s 
smile was reserved for rivals, and Drayton was left to vent his 
anger in a satire on the palaces of princes, and to find what 
comfort he could in his own abiding sturdiness of heart : 

Yet had not my clear spirit in fortune’s scorn 

Me above earth and my afflictions borne, 

He, next my God on whom I built my trust, 

Had left me trodden lower than the dust. 


But even this was not the end of his disappointments ; other 
patrons he could find, but not readers for his life’s work on the 
legendary glories of the English countryside. For the second 
part of Polyolbion, indeed, he could hardly discover a publisher, 
and his wounded pride and his patriotism break out at last 
in the half-superb, half-laughable cursing and swearing of its 
preface : 

Some of our outlandish, unnatural English (I know not how 
otherwise to express them) stick not to say that there is nothing 
in this Island worth studying for, and take great pride to be ignorant 
in anything thereof; for these, since they delight in their folly, 
I wish it may be hereditary from them to their posterity, that their 
children may be begg’d for fools to the fifth generation until it may 
be beyond the memory of man to know that there was ever other 
of their families. 


But there was no help. Even the longer-suffering public 
of that day was not to be bludgeoned into reading a guide-book 
to England, versified in thirty books of Alexandrine couplets, 
Drayton, however, now in his sixties, instead of bowing his 
grey hairs in disappointment to the grave, performed the last 
of his amazing transformations ; the mountain suddenly begins 
to skip like a young ram; and, vital and versatile as ever, 
the aged poct bursts into the mocking, midget laughter of 
Nymphidia. Here, at all events, stretching one fairy hand 
back to Shakespeare, one on to Herrick, danced a fantasy that 
could and still can bewitch the most frivolous; it does not 
seem, however, to have made much material difference to the 
old man himself. ‘* Honest Mr. Michael Drayton had about 
some five pounds lying by him at his death, which was satis 
viatici ad coelum!” And so to his rest at Westminster; where a 
better epitome of the man to set above his bones in the Abbey 
than the stock undertaker’s couplets attributed to Jonson, 
would have been his own proud lines of long before: 


No fatal dreads, nor fruitless vain desires, 
Low caps and court’sies to a painted wall, 
Nor heaping rotten sticks on needless fires, 
Ambitious ways to climb, nor fears to fall, 
Nor things so base do I affect at all. 

England has had many greater poets than Drayton; and 
yet in Drayton can be seen with unusual clearness that strangely 
ordinary, quiet temperament which has given to England 
poets greater, not only than Drayton, but than those of any 
other land but Greece. You would never guess from the faces 
you see in an English market-place. or in a carriage on the 
Underground, that ours was the race which could claim, beyond 
question, this proud pre-eminence. You will notice far more 
superficial poeticalness abroad; only read, for instance, the 
rhapsodies with which Fascism plasters the streets and railway 
stations of Italy ; and yet the paradox remains, that this tem- 
perament, so easily dismissed by quicker races as stolid and 
almost stupid, holds concealed in its finer types the unsuspected 
power of attaining, in its moments of fanciful humour, such 
delicacy and brilliance, in its moments of passion, such un- 
dreamed-of heights and depths. The Drayton in the National 
Portrait Gallery wears almost the mien of a respectable brick- 
layer, highly serious but unconvincing in his laurel-wreath ; 
the later engraving in the 1619 edition of his poems shows 
much more character, indeed, in the grim pursing of the dis- 
gruntled mouth, but hardly more intellect. 


Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part 


—was it from such prosaic-looking lips that that supreme 
cry first broke ? True, the portraits are very likely unlike; 
but one could not possibly assume it; was it not Hazlitt 
who, asked about the countenance of Wordsworth, replied, 
**Have you ever seen a horse?” 

Few of us in our comfortable obscurity will envy Drayton 
his career, with its hopes deferred only to be disappointed, its 
long labours for so slight reward ; but we shall not grudge him, 
either, a title to a greatness of his own. Ben Jonson said # 
Drummond, who quietly popped it into his notebook, that 
“Drayton feared him; and he esteemed not of him”; but 
we may well doubt the first of these statements, and esteem 
Jonson none the better for the second. For of Drayton also & 
true that fine sentence of Mrs. Browning on herself—* I have 
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ved poetry more than my successes in it”; and whatever 
jjs own achievement, this blunt Warwickshire Englishman 
kept to the end unswerving devotion to his art: 

When heaven would strive to do the best it can 
And put an angel’s spirit into man, 

The utmost power it hath, it then doth spend 
When to the world a Poet it doth intend. 

Like one of his own personified Midland rivers he goes winding 
on, quiet, strong, unruffled, through a countryside, ever-changing, 
but always typically English, with waters that mirror in turn 
on their calm surface the sunset and dawn and sunset of Middle 

and Renaissance. 

~Bndimion and Phebe is an early work and a poor one. Mar- 
jowe had produced his Hero and Leander, Shakespeare his V enus 
md Adonis: so Drayton must needs follow suit with a similar 
ve-idyll, only the love should be Platonic, like the poet’s own 

sion for Mistress Anne Goodere. The result is a sticky, 
sickly stream of swectnesses which makes the reader feel like 
one of the unfortunate inhabitants of the treacle-well in the 

Dormouse’s story in Alice, or, indeed, like the Dormouse him- 
gif, Marlowe’s magnificent impetuousness hurls itself onward 
through the bad taste and niaiseries of his poem, like the white 
body of Leander threshing through the weltering Hellespont ; 
if the characters in Shakespeare’s tale leave us cold and cloyed, 
vet there remain for ever the splendour of his horse and the 
pity of his hunted hare, the pure poetry of his lark and snail. 
But Drayton’s piece has neither passion nor pity; it has no 
story, only a thin thread on which to string his coloured beads 
of word-painting. ‘The narrative is more like a series of magic- 
lantern slides jerked on and off the screen than any sort of 
moving picture; and the individual episodes vary from the 
blank medieval tedium of the extract which heads this article, 
to the Elizabethan prctiiness of the following: 

And Cynthia sitting in her christale chayre, 

In all her pompe now rid along her Spheare ; 

The honnied dewe descended in soft showres, 

Drizled in Pearle upon the tender flowers ; 

And Zephyre husht, and with a whispering gale, 

Seemed to hearken to the Nightingale, 

Which in the thorny brakes with her sweet song, 

Unto the silent Night bewrayd her wrong. 
But as a whole Endimion and Pheebe is typical of those youthful 
periods of development when the appetite for sugar seems 
perfectly inexhaustible. 

The present edition makes a charming book; but the pub- 
lisher has done his work better than the editor. It used to be 
thought that Elizabethan punctuation was mere Bedlam, and 
editors altered it wholesale; now that it is realised that there 
was method in its apparent madness, editors have become 
too superstitious to displace a single comma. The result is 
that sentence after sentence is left disfigured by the careless- 
ness of Elizabethan authors and compositors. Why print, for 
instance, the second comma in 

Some burne, some other, let theyr faire lights fall ? 
Or the semicolon in : 

Upon Sea-horses, trapt with shining finns, 

Arm’d with their male impenitrable skinns, 

Whose scaly crests like Raine-bowes bended hye; 

Seeme to controule proud Jris in the skye . . .? 
How many readers will realise that “their male impenitrable 
kinns” has nothing to do with the sex of sea-horses, but means 
smply “their mail, impenitrable skinns”? Did the editor 
himself realise it? Similarly we have “flaggy hair,” where 
the right reading is clearly “shaggy,” “ Antaricke” for ** Antar- 
ticke.” It is a pity that Endimion should be awaked from his 
long sleep only to be presented to the world in this gashed and 
garbled fashion. F. L. Lucas. 


A LITERARY PORTENT 
= 4 Isle of Dreams. By Ropert Keasie. Hutchinson, 


Mr. Robert Keable is a portent, and we feel it would be neg- 
in dealing with his book on Tahiti not to make some sort 

of effort to account for him. His recent success with the 
wovel Simon called Peter was the sensation of its year—the kind 
of event which the Press is accustomed to describe as a romance 
of publishing. Rejected by several firms in succession, it 
* now being read by every class in the country. Its vogue 
‘annot be explained by the love of the public for a good story ; 
Mr. Keable cannot tell a story. Its appeal is due to its texture 


and content, its attitude to the problems and emotions of life. 
Therein lies its significance. 

There is an observation in Mr. Galsworthy’s The White Monkey 
which helps us to an understanding of the matter: ‘“* We eman- 
cipated people,” says Mr. Galsworthy’s hero, *“ have got into the 
habit of thinking we are the world—well ! we aren’t ; we are an 
excrescence, small and noisy. We talk as if all the old values and 
prejudices had gone; but they’ve no more gone, really, you 
know, than the rows of villas and little grey houses. Our lot 
think they are the tablecloth, but they’re only the fringe. . . . 
D’you know, only one hundred and fifty thousand people in this 
country have ever heard a Beethoven symphony ? How many 
do you suppose think old B. a back number? Fifty thousand, 
perhaps, out of forty-two million. How is that for emancipa- 
tion?” 

There are only one hundred and fifty thousand people who 
have heard a Beethoven symphony. But there are hundreds of 
thousands who would listen to it with delight if only they could 
be suitably introduced. There is, in fact, a great multitude of 
the untrained which blindly but enthusiastically aspires to 
appreciate and understand every good thing, and it is this that 
explains the disconcerting leap into fame of such authors as 
Mr. Keable. He appeals quite inevitably to the class of reader 
which is prepared to drink of the Pierian spring if only some kind 
person will lead him to the water, and he appeals to this class of 
reader for the very good reason that he himself is one of them. 
The really engaging quality of his work is a certain innocence, a 
zest in the discovery of the obvious, a preoccupation with the 
problems of life such as leads serious young people to talk with 
animation of a Sunday evening after an unusually bold sermon 
from the local vicar, and this innocence does not stop short at 
logic and philosophy. It informs all his sentiments and 
emotions, which are generously and naively commonplace in 
every detail. Take sex, for example, and Mr. Robert Keable 
takes it whenever he can. Keats wrote a sonnet on first looking 
into Chapman’s Homer. Mr. Robert Keable’s novels might be 
described as thoughts on first looking into a Kirchner album— 
the thoughts, be it understood, of a well-brought-up young 
person who cannot, nevertheless, deny that such matters have a 
certain interest and validity. 

A young clergyman goes to the war, finds that the common- 
places of the parish pulpit do not altogether suffice him in 
dealing with the troops, learns how to “ stand,” in both senses, 
a whiskey and soda, consorts with ladies of no virtue, and 
finally spends his leave with a V.A.D. at a large hotel near 
Piccadilly Circus. This ingenious blend of sex and religion, 
presented with all the sincerity of an untrained adolescence, 
seems after the event to have been obviously bound to run into 
its hundreds of thousands. Its candour is almost indecent. It 
reads like an autobiography, and we are sure that the author, 
though he may never have done and said such things as are here 
set down, could not imagine anybody with real intelligence and 
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feeling doing or saying anything very different. The thought of 
publishing such a book is calculated to make an intelligent pub- 
lisher go hot all over, but it would seem equally certain that the 
thought of any of his rivals publishing it would make his blood 
run cold. Not to seize upon such an MS. immediately would, 
we should imagine, be inevitably regarded as a wilful destruction 
of property. The pilgrimage, mental and emotional, of Mr. 
Keable’s hero is so obviously the pilgrimage of the modern 
Everyman—Everyman, of whom Mr. T. P. O'Connor is one of 
the major prophets. Mr. Keable’s clergyman, justifying the 
brighter episodes of his career in Amiens, quotes in a letter to his 
fiancée the example of another Teacher who consorted with 
publicans and sinners. The reference is made in all honesty. It 
is merely an example of the innocent zeal with which Mr. Keable 
grasps at his moral and literary opportunities. The arrange- 
ments made by our clergyman for his complete emancipation are 
as naive as his literary references. Contriving for his love a bower, 
he justifies the prescience of Sir Joseph Lyons, who knew how 
exactly he was appealing in his Palaces to the nascent sense of 
beauty of the normal person. 

As an esthetic preparation for the mysteries which are to be 
celebrated in these surroundings, he takes his lady to hear Car- 
minetia, a composition which takes them into the timeless world 
of the great masters. ‘The elementary character of Mr. Keable’s 
reactions to the mysteries themselves are revealed by his con- 
tinual preoccupation with the subject of clothes. His heroes are 
rather like the visitors to a picture gallery whose first instinct is 
to shrink hastily from the nude, but who, pulling themselves 
together, demonstrate their emancipation by an obstinately cool 
and studied examination. Mr. Keable’s penultimate work was 
called The Mother of ail Living. We have not reckoned how 
many times the heroines of this book, three of them, dress and 
undress themselves in the course of the story, but we very 
decidedly remember that they rarely seem to be doing anything 
else. They undress by the seashore, in their bedrooms, in caves 
by night, in railway trains, and there are always clean-thinking 
heroes with beating hearts not altogether out of touch with these 
interesting proceedings. 

Mr. Keable’s Tahiti: Isle of Dreams is as naive as the romances 
which made him famous. What should we expect the most 
ordinary tourist to say and do on arriving in the South Seas—a 
tourist who did not belong to the one hundred and fifty thousand ? 
He would naturally refer to the beauty of the scenery—marred 
by certain modern activities, but still quite indescribable. In 
this connection he would undoubtedly be led to talk of the soul 
of Tahiti. He would go on to mourn the extinction of a race. 
He would indulge in a little satire at the expense of the mis- 
sionaries, traders, and modern governments which have so 
swiftly brought about the ruin of the noble savage. He would 
extol the innocence of the original natives, and contrast their 
simple and lovely qualities with the complex and ugly charac- 
teristics of the worst of the white invaders. He would refer to 
Pierre Loti, Robert Louis Stevenson, Gauguin, and Rupert 
Brooke. He would quote and approve all that his enlightened 
predecessors had said, and to justify his book he would add 
certain observations of his own. He would declare, as all 
tourists declare, that the country is necessarily spoiled by all 
the other people who invade it, and that it surrenders its real 
secrets only to those who walk apart from the crowd. 

Mr. Keable does all these things. The only quality which dis- 
tinguishes this book from scores of others of the same type—a 
quality which saves the book, so far as it is susceptible of salva- 
tion—is the same white-hot sincerity that marked the revelations 
of Simon called Peter and The Mother of all Living. The author 
undoubtedly feels these things, some of them at first and some 
of them at second hand. He would indeed be callous who was 
blind to the terrible tragedy of a primitive race in contact with 
white people. It is obvious that Mr. Keable in writing of Tahiti 
has not set out merely to make a book, and that he does not fill 
it up from Stevenson and Loti merely to give it standing and 
substance. He writes what he feels, and he quotes what he 
admires. Deeds, moreover, speak louder than words. Mr. 
Keable’s honesty is proved by the fact that he has decided to 
live in Tahiti. Tahiti, he tells us, is a paradise, a paradise 
spoiled by evil innovations, but one which has nevertheless 
revealed to him its secret, and shown to him its soul. This, in 
the ink of the ordinary tourist, would mean nothing at all, but it 
clearly means a good deal to Mr. Keable. What, he asks towards 
the end of his book, would you do if you had £10,000? You 
might have a flat in London, a splendid car, theatres, the hos- 
pitality of some famous club, the companionship of literary and 
artistic men and women, etc. For me, says Mr. Keable, it 
shall be none of these things. ‘“ We take the golden road to 


a 


Samarkand,” or, in other words, we decide to live upon our 
beautiful estate in Tahiti. 

And there for the moment we leave him in search of heroic 
simplicities and primal truths, confident that his devoted publie 
will not for very long be left without further  ingenyoy 
revelations. 


A SYMBOLIC MURDER 


The Trial of Kate Webster. Edited by Extiorr O’Donygy, 
Hodge. 10s. 6d. 

The murder of Mrs. Thomas by Catherine Lawler, alias Kate 
Webster, seems, on the first reading of Mr. O’Donnell’s account 
of it in The Notable British Trial Series, not only one of the most 
needless, brutal and revolting of murders, but one of the dullest. 
The trial, too, though it was distinguished by great fairness of 
tone and temper, makes uninteresting reading ; there were no 
surprises, and the verdict seems a foregone conclusion, in spite 
of Webster’s efforts to incriminate John Church and Henry 
Porter. q 

Kate Webster was an Irish peasant from the village of Killane 
in Wexford. Before she was twenty she had been in prison for 
petty larceny. On her release she emigrated to England, 
became a lodging house thief, and had served two terms of 
imprisonment before she was thirty. She was the mother of ap 
illegitimate son to whom she was devoted. On January 27th, 
1879, she went as a general servant to Mrs. Thomas, a widow 
living at 2, Vine Cottages, Richmond, who lived alone, but some- 
times took boarders. It is probable that Webster took the place 
in order to steal Mrs. Thomas’ jewellery ; how soon she deter. 
mined to murder her is uncertain. Mrs. Thomas was elderly, 
genteel, eccentric and fussy. She seems to have had that 
passion for neatness which often develops in lonely women. 
She is, perhaps, the most interesting figure in the case, being a 
good exampie of that curious and pathetic class who may be 
called murderees ; people who seem unable to avoid the dangers 
of life, who are at once so timid and so foolhardy that they tempt 
wild natures to murder them. They seem almost to plan their 
own murders and to go towards them as a fascinated bird 
approaches the serpent. 

Mrs. Thomas engaged Kate Webster, a large, strong woman 
of a very sinister appearance and with a criminal record, without 
obtaining any references or making any inquiries ; and, when 
she found her, as she might have guessed at a glance, rough, slap- 
dash and undomesticated, she nagged and quarrelled till she had 
roused Kate’s violent temper. She then gave Kate notice to 
leave on Friday, February 28th, 1879, a time when she knew she 
would be alone. She was so frightened that she tried to get 
various relatives and friends to stay with her, but, when she 
failed, she allowed Kate to stay on till Monday, March 3rd, and 
again quarrelled violently with her when Kate came back late, 
and rather drunk, on Sunday evening. Mrs. Thomas went, 
after this quarrel, to the evening service at the Presbyterian 
Chapel, and was in such a state of fear and agitation that she let 
her bonnet fall off ; yet she returned home alone to her house, 
and met the fate she had feared and provoked. 

Kate Webster dismembered Mrs. Thomas’ body in the most 
hideous manner, without reference to the slight anatomical 
knowledge any farm labourer’s daughter might be supposed to 
have. She boiled part of her victim in the copper, burnt other 
parts, and disposed of a bag and box of the remains by throwing 
them into the Thames, from which they were washed up. She 
then displayed that curious mixture of cleverness and almost m- 
credible stupidity so often found in detected criminals. She 
went to the Porters, old acquaintances whom she had not seen 
for years, and passed herself off as a Mrs. Thomas, married, 
widowed and come into a little property since she saw them. 
Here she showed a certain dramatic ability. She said she wanted 
to sell her furniture, and Porter introduced her to a neighbow, 
John Church, proprietor of the “ Rising Sun” public house 
who agreed to buy it. Webster showed some cunning in getting 
Church and Porter several times to Vine Cottage, a fact which 
helped her efforts to incriminate them. But she delayed far too 
long in making her escape, and the effort to sell the furniture w® 
a fatal mistake, as anyone might have known. Miss Ives, Mr. 
Thomas’ landlady, lived next door, and she naturally 
inquiries when she saw the removal vans. Webster then lost 


her head, roused everyone’s suspicions, delayed in order to get 
her child, and then fled, not to America, but to her native village: 
where she was easily found and arrested. 

She was a clumsy, though very ready, liar and accused Church. 
When he proved an alibi she tried to incriminate Porter. These 
lies were used against ber by the Solicitor-General, and Mr 
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Moods and Fears 


By CHARLES MURREY 





OODS and Fears of various kinds play such an important part 
in the life of every man and woman that it is not in the least 
surprising to find a large proportion of those who have 
the Galton System have been attracted to it by the fact that 

it is the one system which deals successfully with the problem of Moods 
and Fears. 

Take, for example, the question of Moods. Here you have one of 
the biggest problems confronting the man who wishes to develop the 

of his brain to the utmost and to apply them economically and 
fully in his business, his profession, his intellectual studies, or 

oberwhere. How often is the ablest mind disabled by an untoward 
mod which, coming how and whence he knows not, robs his brain 
of its capabilities, destroys his energy and confidence, and defeats 
those purposes which, but for the interposition of a “mood,” he might 
have easily achieved? 

The section of the Galton Course which deals with this all- 
important subject is entitled “Moods and the Law of Rhythm.” I 
venture to think it will prove of untold value to every man and woman 
who is intelligent enough to appreciate the need for mental efficiency. 
Uatil we learn how to conquer our bad moods and how to encourage 
and employ our best moods, we can never be truly efficient in mind. 
And it is just this priceless knowledge which this particular section 
of the Galton Course gives us. 

The subject of Fears is intensely interesting also, but it is not 
often discussed. One reason is, probably, that few people care to 
admit that they have fears—even to their intimates. 

Yet, in view of the importance of the subject and the serious 
influence it may have upon one’s whole life and career, it is proper 
that an endeavour should be made to recognize what Fears are and 
how they may be conquered—as they can be undoubtedly. 











There are, of course, two kinds of Fear, or, perhaps, I should say 
there are two directions in which fear may operate. Your fear may 
be a hindrance and a misery; on the other hand, it may be a help, 
operating as a valuable stimulus to action in a right direction. 

But what of that prevalent kind of vague fear which hangs like a 
leaden weight around the necks of men and women, holding them back 
when they might go forward and poisoning all the joys and pleasures 
of life? Of that kind of fear—and its endless consequences—only those 
can speak who have experienced them. 

“If I could only have conquered my fears,” said a business man 
tome the other day, “J should have been infinitely more successful 
and—what is of greater importance to me—I should have been far 
happier all my life.” 

Few will be disposed to scoff at this man’s avowal: scoffing effects 
nothing. The man’s fear was real. It may have been irrational, 
but it was a fear which clutched his heart-strings and prevented him 
from being a normal man. 


The mischief of an irrational fear is precisely that it does influence 
us, evilly, in spite of all reasoning. Fears defy reasoning. You can 
analyse them, track them to their source, and give a scientific definition 
of them—but they will persist in spite of all. 


THE CONQUEST OF FEAR. 


Explanation and analysis therefore will not help the sufferer to get 
rid of his or her fears. What is strictly needed is a régime such as 
that given in the Galton System. 

Fear is one of the many hitherto untouched phases of mind-training 
which enter into this extraordinarily useful Course; and it is dealt 
with successfully and in a manner which has elicited the highest praise. 
The distinguished psychologist who is the author of the System says that 
he has personally analysed several thousand cases of fears. From the 
ableness with which he handles this obscure, but vital, subject I am 
very ready to believe that. 

Fears—and the régime required to effect their elimination—are 
thoroughly discussed, scientifically and constructively. There is little 
likelihood that anyone studying this section of the Course will fail to 
find an assured means of finally conquering his or her béte noire— 
whether it be lightning, insects, the future, burial alive, crossing bridges, 
or any other of the multitude of “ Dead hands” that are laid upon the 
heart of humanity. 

I have already—in a previous article—expressed my deep conviction 
that the possibilities of beneficent mind-training are very far from being 
confined to the betterment of brains in a business sense. 

That great benefits are derived in that direction I should be the last 
to deny: in fact I will say, positively, that a young man cannot take a 
step better calculated to ensure success in his business or professional 
career than to secure and study the Galton Course. 

But there are much greater fields of lasting usefulness for the Galton 
System: there is an immensely larger public of men and women who 
have no desire (or no need) for a “ bigger salary” or a better business 
position, but who, nevertheless, find a great need of something which 
only the Galton System can give—a need of self-understanding and 
of self-direction, a need of something to prolong or to recapture the 
interests, the vitality and the enthusiasms which make life so intensely 
enjoyable in youth. 

Boredom—the rat which gnaws at the root of happiness—cannot exist 
when the powers of the mind have been reaffirmed and strengthened 
by this eminently sane and sound system of mental training. 

There is practically no limit to the possibilities of mind-training. 
Our knowledge of the capacities and the workings of the human brain 
has been tremendously increased in recent years—and each year makes 
us more competent to understand, and to manage, that marvellous organ. 
Progress to the present state of knowledge has been slow and difficult. 
The earliest teachers devoted themselves to the development of the 
Memory, believing that to be the supreme factor in what we call intellect. 

Those crude ideas have passed away, and with the Galton System 
to aid and direct him any man may set himself to the agreeable and 
profitable task of developing his mentality and thereby facilitating the 
advancement of all his interests—social, intellectual, commercial or 


professional. CHarLes Murrey. 





The Galton System of Mind Training 


whose work in this direction is famous throughout the 

World. The Galton Course has been justly described 
us “the master course.” It deals with important phases of 
mental training which have never before been dealt with. 

¢ Galton Course is completely up to date and trains 
tvery faculty of the mind upon soundly practical and 
natural lines. There are no mnemonics or other artificial aids. 

The Galton Course is admirably designed to serve not only the 
purposes of those whose primary aim is business or professional 
advancement, but also that far larger class who realize that mental 

ncy is strictly essential not only in the work of life but in every 
aspect of life. 
aah Galton Course is offered in the strong confidence that none can 
ail to derive large benefit from it, and that the principles taught in its 
12 lessons will enable the student—no matter of what age or sex—to 
wtain with surety any reasonable ambition. 

Brains rule the world,’ and rule it, moreover, from the domestic 
hearth to the steps of the throne. There is no field of human endeavour 
2 which brain-power is not the dominating factor. Even those opera- 
tous which we describe as “ manual ” owe their efficiency to the powers 
miler = The stroke of the navvy’s pick-axe, the swing of the 
=e i ub, the precision of the artisan’s chisel, the skill of the athlete, 
-_ ependent upon the brain for their efficiency as the pen of the 

» the gestures of the actor, the brush of the artist, or the knife of 
7 surgeon. The successful worker or operator in any trade, business, 
Profession is always—frst and foremost—a man of efficient mentality. 


[ the production of an eminent English psychologist 


There, in brief, is the case for the GALTON SYSTEM. 
It ensures that efficiency, it gives that mastery which leads 
to successful achievement. 


The Galton Course is fully explained in “The Golden 

Book,” which also contains a brief outline of each lesson and 

a summary of the entire Course. Copies of this book will 

be sent, free and post free, to any address upon receipt of a postcard or 
the following coupon :— 


Secretary C. N.S. 11-7-25. 


The Galton Institute of Mind Training, 
90 GT. RUSSELL STREET 
(adjoining the British Museum), LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Please post me (free and post free) a copy of “ The Golden 
Book” with particulars of your method of instruction, cost of 


! 
i 
| fees for the course, etc. 

| It is understood that in sending this coupon I do not incur 
! 

| 





any expense or obligation of any kind. 
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Sleigh, for the defence, could only plead that death might have 
occurred from natural causes, and that the identity of the 
remains had not been conclusively proved. After Kate 
Webster’s conviction she hoped for a reprieve and tried to put 
the blame on the unknown father of her child, but she finally 
confessed, and told the horrible details of her efforts to dispose 
of the body. She was hanged on July 29th, 1879. 

Mr. O’Donnell’s introduction is badly written in a pedestrian 
style. He has the very tiresome trick of inventing explanations 
of what his character’s motives and thoughts may have been, 
with so little evidence, that the reader is annoyed and entertains 
doubts about even the more legitimate conclusions and 
suggestions. 

As we said, a dull and horrible book. Kate Webster, in- 
sensitive, stupid, cruel, lying, endangering others without a 
scruple to save herself, having as her sole virtue her primitive 
passion for her offspring, is too primitive and savage a type to be 
interesting. And yet—remembering suddenly that she was an 
Irish peasant, descended from the “Poor” whom Swift bitterly 
advised to sell their children to be eaten by the rich people of 
England, so poor were they; remembering that she was born 
at a time when Irish coroner’s juries were bringing in again and 
again the verdict, ‘‘ Murdered by order of Lord John Russell,” 
on men and women dead of starvation; remembering all this, 
Kate Webster becomes a symbol ; her savage, cruel face looks 
out at us as the face of all the people to whom their rulers deny 
education, leisure and the right to any life but that of a half- 
starved beast of burden. 

Nor is she only the symbol of the ugly vengeance that follows 
these great wrongs: she revenged on Mrs. Thomas the sordid 
sufferings of a pitiful class—the overworked, underpaid general 
servant of the early Victorian days. We are too apt to think 
of the servants of the period as living in the great houses, where 
there was always a certain amount of leisure and social life 
among their large staffs. But there were countless unfortunates 
in small houses, single-handed, overworked, underpaid, with 
almost no rights to leisure, pleasure, society, or any sort of 
mental development, almost completely at the mercy of nagging, 
embittered, sharp-tongued women who might half starve them 
and, if they were young enough, beat them. Mr. O’Donnell 
gives a brief account of five murders and one attempted murder 
of mistresses by their servants during this period ; a sickening 
record of the misery that drove young girls to the frenzy necessary 
for committing murder. And of these Kate Webster seems a 
symbolic figure. 

The frontispiece, at first glance, seemed a surprisingly good 
photograph for 1879 of a vivid, rather terrifying face. It is, 
however, a photograph of the wax figure which used to be in the 
Chamber of Horrors, reminding us of the odd minor loss we have 
all suffered recently in the destruction by fire of Mme. Tussaud’s. 


FOUR TRAVELLERS 


Wonderful Africa. By F. A. Donnirnorne, F.R.G.S. 
trated. Hutchinson. 21s. 


Extreme Oriental Mixture. By Gim_pert CoLLins. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

Wanderings in the Middle East. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 

My Pilgrimages to Ajanta and Bagh. By Sri Muxur Cuanpra 
Dey. Introduction by LAURENCE Binyon. Butterworth. 
2l1s. 

Temperament is in writers on travel the paramount considera- 
tion, and the due performance of the journey incidental. For a 
thousand people who have covered long distances and sit down 
to write of their experiences not more than half-a-dozen have the 
power to create anything beyond the adventitious interest of 
their subject. Mr. Donnithorne, for example, can travel half the 
length of Africa and have little to say about it that could not be 
concocted with the aid of an imagination and three works of 
reference by a journalist who was never in his life nearer to the 
Cape than Brighton pier-head. Whenever an opportunity pre- 
sents itself he fires off a whole barrage of statistics on the dimen- 
sions and estimated horse-power of a waterfall, the productivity 
of a guano island (in tons per annum), the profits of tobacco- 
growing or the extent of an ancient ruin. Sometimes the printer 
provides a diversion—* £10,000 diggers ” is a most appropriate 
symbol for the number of workers in a diamond mine, though 
hardly what the writer intended. A portentous reverence for 
trivialities is the bane of the book: exactly what Lady Haig 
wore at the fancy-dress ball on the homeward-bound liner, or the 
banalities in the visitors’ book at Zimbabwe (which may be un- 


Tllus- 
Illustrated. 


By A. Sioan. Illustrated. 





earthed in the boarding-houses of almost any seaside resort ; 
England) were hardly worth the longevity which Mr. Dom, 
thorne attempts to thrust upon them. The book is irritas: 
without being actually dull: where it interests the ; 
belongs rightly to a history or a brochure on the colony 
than a narrative of first-hand experience. But the Photogra 
are plentiful and very good. - 

Mr. Collins is, perhaps unfortunately, a humourist. But ot 
even his Jevity can obscure the fact that he understands present 
day China pretty well, and is no superficial observer. Hig faith 
in the indestructability of the Chinese civilisation is limitless ; hy 
believes that it will digest wireless, and railways and motor-can 
quite easily. 

I come now to the Civil War, or rather one of them, for they 
oceur pretty often . . . This Civil War boiled up and simmen; 
down in quite the dear old sweet style. There were one Or tw 
battles which might have been even bloody had not the rank and 
file, wiser than their hot-headed commanders, taken the precautign 
to keep out of range until the actual fighting was over; the Capital 
was placed in a state of siege and the volunteer corps did thn 
extra drills that week ... and finally the C, or virtuous ay 
patriotic party, had the upper hand of the A, or villainous an 
unpatriotic party... 

a illustrations are good and selected to give an idea of Chiney 
ife. 

The author of Wanderings in the Middle East is neither Super: 
ficial like Mr. Donnithorne nor a jester like Mr. Collins, but 
straightforward observer with something of the traveller's gift of 
sympathy and proportion. Palestine and Iraq, quite as much 
as China and South Africa, are undergoing great changes ani 
passing through critical times. The vexed question of Zionism 
shows no promise of being solved simply by the passing of time: 
the writer describes the intense religious feeling in Palestine o 
both sides and the mistrust with which the industrious, moden. 
ising, revolutionary Jew is regarded by the conservative Amb, 
There is likewise no hope extended that the kingdoms of Mew- 
potamia have ultimately any more substantial foundation than 
air—the native element of the R.A.F. To have travelled in th 
first motor expedition over the desert to Bagdad is something of 
an experience and well told ; but it is a thoughtful and wel- 
written account of the present condition of Mesopotamia and 
the Levant rather than a chronicle of adventure. 

But the Europeans, all three of them, are made to seem arti- 
ficial and self-conscious writers, straining by different means 
after effect, when one comes to the fresh and almost classic sin- 
cerity of Sri Mukul Chandra Dey. He has set out to describe the 
art treasures of the caves of Ajanta (and also of Bagh) in Southem 
India, and very admirably he has done it with the help of his 
intimate knowledge (gained as a poor student copying the 
frescoes) and plenty of good illustrations. But he has contrived 
to write of something more than art: there is a flavour in the 
quaint, delicious narrative of his experiences which suggests that 
a full account of his travels might well be a classic and woull 
almost certainly be a good seller, always provided that the kind 
friends who have “patiently endeavoured to put my wild 
English into some sort of shape’ could be persuaded to withhold 
their profane hands from the manuscript: 

The bus stopped about eleven miles from Mhow near a cleat 
looking white dak bungalow and the villagers rushed out to st 
this novel conveyance. We got down, and as we lingered maidens 
in gay dress with red, blue, green and yellow skirts drew their evening 
water in pitchers from the well and poured some of it, cold 
clear, into the screwed-up palms of our hands. Then the front of 
the bus was opened and buckets of water splashed into the radiator, 
which had grown too hot . . . Refreshed, we climbed into our 
seats and proceeded on the journey, with eyes directed towaré 
the setting sun, which in colour was a blend of red and rich gold 
like the deep-hued yolk of an egg. All that glorious and mysteriou 
evening the bus carried me farther and farther into the unknow 
land . . . To the west lay the faint blue Bindhya ranges, outlined 
against a soft gold sky. Dust ascended slowly into the still # 
as the cattle passed with a tinkling of bells and the notes of a ret 
pipe which the herd-boy played as he sat huddled on the ox’s back 
. . . At about eight or nine o'clock away on the right I saw the brick 
palace of the Raja of Dhar. Gorgeous guards with guns and 
spears were pacing around its walls and gates. 

This strange "bus journey and the stranger adventurous dasi 
on the hired tonga which followed it—our traveller, whether be 
arrived at dusk or in the small hours, must always see Bs 
precious frescoes at once without denial or delay—call up a pe 
ture of present-day India: modern Europe permeating 
ancient Orient. There is nothing clever about the style except 
an occasional pleasant simile—the Bengal huts have ™ 
“which hunch like a frightened cat’s back ”—but it #* 
style full of the genuine flavour of travel. The life of Buddhs 
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THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE. 


EDITH WHARTON. 


“Mrs. Wharton’s touch has never been more certain than 
in this swiftly moving, admirably finished story.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 7/6 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 


POLICIES. W. S. CULBERTSON 
A Survey of the Economics of Diplomacy. 


A discussion of those economic factors which 
shape the policies of nations and affect the relations 
between them. In it is shown how competition for 
markets, for supplies of raw materials, for loans, and 
for concessions are major causes of controversies, 
misunderstandings and wars between nations. 

(Ready July 23). 15/- 


A STUDY OF THE MODERN DRAMA. 
BARRETT H. CLARK. 


The Referee says: “A monument of learning, research 
and true enthusiasm. Truly a wonderful book!” 15/- 


A Grammar of Politics 
By HAROLD J. LASKI. JUST OUT. 18s. 


A discussion of the basis of political institutions, and a 
series of concrete and practical proposals for the recon- 
struction of the present social order. 


Land Tenure and Unemployment 
By FRANK GEARY, B.Sc., Barrister-at-Law. — 
Ss. . 


“ Liberal study circles will find this an ideal text-book.”—Doaily News. 


Essentials of Scientific Method 


By A. WOLF, M.A., D.Litt Author of “ Exercises in 
Logic,” etc. 5s. 6d. 


“A book to be read... . J Admirably concise and clear. . . . No 
better reading for a young teacher.’’"—Schoolmaster. 








25 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 














THE HOGARTH PRESS 


THE HOGARTH ESSAYS 
Four New Volumes now Ready: 


No. 5. HISTRIOPHONE. By Bonamy 
Dobrée. An essay on Dramatic diction. 

3s. 6d. 

No.7. FEAR AND POLITICS: A 
Debate at the Zoo. By Leonard Woolf. 

2s. 6d. 

No. 8 CONTEMPORARY TECH- 
NIQUES OF POETRY. By Robert 
Graves. 3s. 6d. 


No. 9. THE CHARACTER OF JOHN 
DRYDEN. By Alan Lubbock. 2s. 6d. 
Second Edition 
KENYA 

























b 
Dr. Neusen Leys. 
15s. 
With an Introduction and Notes by 
E. M. Forster. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM INDIA. 
by Mrs. Eliza Fay. 15s. 


The Outlook: “To read these letters is to enjoy the best 
enrichment that literature can give: the acquisition of a 
new friend. She may be only a work of art; but 
no creature of flesh and bones could be more palpable. In 

er pages she is revealed with disarming intimacy.” 


52 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 


ee 





Between the Old World and the New 


By M. P. WILLCOCKS. 12s. 6d. 
“A big but enjoyable volume of acute critical studies of great 
writers. Each of these studies is deeply interesting.”’-—Star. 


The Political Career of Lord Byron 
By D. N. RAYMOND. 12s. 6d. 
“This admirably impartial and judicial work deals with Byron’s 


activities and aims from a slightly novel angle. . . . A distinct con- 
tribution to Byronic literature.””—Nottingham Guardian. 


Restoring Shakespeare 
By LEON KELLNER, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. 


“A book which it is difficult to over-praise. A great tour de force.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


Anthony and Anna: A Comedy 
By ST. JOHN ERVINE, Author of “Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary,” etc., etc. 3s. 6d. 


The author’s second comedy is concerned with the casual 
encounter in a country inn of a young and penniless English- 
man with a young and wealthy American girl. 


George Fox: Some Modern Appreciations 


A Tercentenary Collection of Studies. 
Foreword by Dr. J. RENDEL HARRIS. 6s. 


“ A series of fine studies.”"—Public Opinion. 





Principles of Psychotherapy 
By PIERRE JANET. Translated by H. M. and E. R. 
GUTHRIE. 10s. 6d. 
This book consists of a summary of the evolution of 
methods of mental treatment, a study of psychological 
phenomena, and the conditions under which the methods are 
to be applied. 


Australian Totemism 


A Psycho-analytic Study in Anthropology. 
By Dr. GEZA ROHEIM., 
With Maps and an Introduction by Dr. Ener. 35s. 


“Dr. Roheim has marshalled his immense amount of data with 
immense pains, and even for_the non-scholar there is much out-of-the- 
way information.”—Swnday Times. 




















40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 
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and the account of the treasures are also most interesting and 
the frescoes are in a very life-like convention and strangely 
modern in spirit. If such a book as My Pilgrimage to Ajanta and 
Bagh, armed with the triple strength of fine art, Mr. Binyon’s 
blessing and the quaint travels of Tagore’s pupil, fails to pass 
a first edition, India will have good reason to complain of the 
stupidity of the West. 


THOMAS CARTWRIGHT 


Thomas Cartwright and Elizabethan Puritanism, 1535-1603. By 
the Rev. A. F. Scorr Pearson. Cambridge. 25s. 6d. 


Cartwright was two years younger than Elizabeth and sur- 
vived her by nine months and three days. It would seem that 
they only met once, and that was in 1562, when Elizabeth had 
been nearly four years a Queen and Cartwright had just become 
a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. On August 7th, at 
one o’clock, on a large wooden stage erected in St. Mary’s Church, 
a disputation in Latin was held before the Queen in which Mr. 
Thomas Byng sustained the thesis that ‘‘ Monarchy is the best 
state in the realm.’ It was Cartwright’s task to confute Mr. 
Byng’s arguments, which he did with characteristic vigour. One 
wonders whether the organisers of this display of academic 
argumentation wished, as they heard Cartwright’s closely knit 
discourse unfolding itself, that the Queen’s knowledge of Latin 
had been less complete. But her composure appears to have 
remained unruffled, and Cartwright was to give her many other 
opportunities for acquiring that personal dislike of him of which, 
in his later years, he so often complained. Still, the Queen had 
a good memory, and Cartwright on such a theme and with such 
an audience must have been worth listening to. 

Anyhow, for the remainder of their joint lives, the Queen and 
her loyal subject were seldom in agreement. They disagreed 
about the respective merits of surplices and Geneva gowns, of 
Bishops and consistories, of sermons and homilies. They dis- 
agreed on the Liturgy and on extempore prayer. Whitgift, who 
was to be Elizabeth’s favourite Archbishop, first attracted her 
notice as the Vice-chancellor of Cambridge who deprived 
Cartwright of his professorship at a time when the latter was in 
open revolt against the policy which the Queen had urged upon 
Archbishop Parker. When Cartwright took to himself a wife, he 
chose the sister of that inconvenient Englishman, Thomas 
Stubbe, who, having had his right hand cut off for writing a 
pamphlet against the proposed marriage of Elizabeth and 
Anjou, waved the stump in the air and shouted “ God save the 
Queen!” And from the Queen’s point of view there were still 
more inconvenient things about Cartwright ; he was not only 
the protégé of Lord Burleigh, but he was the favourite spiritual 
counsellor both of Leicester and of Walsingham, and was regarded 
in his later life with feelings of peculiar veneration by several 
other important members of the innermost Court circle. He was 
the kind of man who, if you left him alone, wrote books and 
pamphlets severely critical of the existing order which reached 
a huge public both at home and abroad, and who, if you put him 
in the Fleet, bombarded your chosen advisers with pathetic and 
convincing protestations of his devotion to your person. Also, 
you could scarcely in candour deny that his skill in controversy 
did on occasion make him very useful against the Papists on the 
one hand and the Sectaries on the other. No man could say 
harder things against the Pope of Rome or against Martin 
Marprelate and the founder of the Brownists, and the latest 
emissary from Douai roused in him even more unrelenting 
hostility than could be stirred up in the gentle breast of Hooker 
himself. Convinced as he might be that his projects for reform- 
ing the Church of England were subversive of your kingly power, 
it was hopeless ever to expect him to agree with you, for his 
whole point was that you should help him to make just those few 
changes in the Church of England which would have secured 
for it his enthusiastic support. Cartwright’s via media was as 
carefully thought out and rested on as cleverly constructed a 
basis of moderation as Elizabeth’s itself, and his principles 
unfortunately met with more approval from many of the Queen’s 
own circle than did her own idea of what the Church of England 
ought to be. 

The trouble was that Elizabeth was just as much committed 
as her successor to the doctrine of no Bishop no King, and agreed 
with him, if she did not put it so crudely, that “‘ a Presbytery 
agrees as well with the Monarchy as God with the Devil.” 
Cartwright, on the other hand, had not been to Geneva for 
nothing, and only the most stringent supervision could prevent 
Presbyteries from springing up round him with mushroom-like 
rapidity wherever he happened to be. At Middleburg he 


becomes a factor of the merchant adventurers, and in the 
intervals of dealing in his business-like way with bills of lagi 
and other commercial subjects steadily undermines the pre. 
carious hold on his employers of the Book of Common Prayer, 
In Guernsey he labours with characteristic skill to unite the 
Calvinistic Churches of his own and the neighbouring islands, 
As Warden of Leicester's Hospital at Warwick he is found to be 
deep in the schemes of those who are working to create under 
the very nose of the Bishops a network of Presbyterian classes, 
His friends in Scotland even succeed in extracting from the 
unwilling pen of James VI a letter to Elizabeth on his behalf. 
And his activities when he is at large are not less influentigy} 
supported than are the melancholy accounts of the breakdown 
of his health which pour in from exalted quarters as soon ag he 
is committed to prison. In fact, there can have been few 
people who gave Elizabeth more trouble than that young 
Fellow of Trinity who enlivened her visit to Cambridge in 1569, 
This is the Cartwright who emerges from Dr. Pearson’s sip. 
gularly learned and accurate volume ; few recent books haye 
thrown more light on the last three decades of the sixteenth 
century in England than this. For the activities of the Presby. 
terian Party within the Church before the accession of James | 
have not until now been investigated with all the rigour of 
modern scholarship. This Presbyterian Party had its roots 
not—as had the Independents—among the mass of the people; 
its leaders repudiated the violence of Martin Marprelate and 
the revolutionary sectarianism of the Brownists; they were 
an aristocracy, partly of intellect, partly of rank, and their 
leader—cautious, determined and revered—was Cartwright. 


TROTSKY THE REVOLUTIONIST 


The Lessons of October, 1917. By Leon Trotsky. Translated 
by Susan Lawrence and I. OLsHan, with a Preface by 
Susan LAawreENcE. Labour Publishing Co. 3s. 


Anyone who has doubts about the cleverness of Trotsky, 
whether as political tactician or writer, will find them dispelled 
by the reading of this book. It is an admirable translation of 
the famous essay that set the heather alight in Moscow last 
year—and incidentally, very nearly finished the career of its 
author. Trotsky’s ostensible purpose is to show the importance 
of studying “ proletarian wars,” beginning with the year 1917. 
A great deal of what he says about revolution-making is very 
much to the point, and his warnings to the more glib and doctrin- 
aire prophets of revolution might, if they were heeded, save 
us from floods of ink and talk. He himself appears to be sceptical 
about the prospects of the revolution in this country. He insists, 
at any rate, that “‘ in England and Europe the actual seizure of 
power by the proletariat will encounter a much more serious, 
obstinate and prepared resistance than it encountered in Russia 
from the governing classes *—and he might have added, from 
the working classes, too. That, however, is a theme we need not 
pursue. Few English readers, we suspect, save Communist 
fanatics and their equally fanatical Anti-Bolshevik counterparts, 
will *‘ swot ” very hard at this lesson. The chief interest of the 
book lies in the material it offers to the student of history and 
psychology. 

Trotsky’s real purpose—or, to avoid any suspicion of doing 
him an injustice, let us say, his particular, as distinct from his 
general, purpose—was to present himself as the proper success0? 
to Lenin. As Miss Lawrence points out in her introduction, 
‘* in spite of all the brave talk about the art of civil war, the book 
is not an appeal for a change of policy, but merely for a change 
of power. If it means anything, it means a personal claim t 
leadership.” And it is not surprising, as she observes, that 
reprisals followed. The lively account of the struggles that 
culminated in the triumph of October 25th is skilfully arranged. 
It is always Lenin first, with Trotsky a very close second and 
rest nowhere—or, to be exact, the rest playing the coward and the 
fool by opposing violence. Against Lenin the “ opportunist” 
stood Kamenev and Zinoviev, the doctrinaires, insisting that 
the democratic revolution must be allowed to fulfil itself “* accor 
ding to Marx,” which in effect meant that the Bolsheviks should 
aspire to no higher réle than that of “ an influential oppositio? 
in the bourgeois Constituent Assembly.” If this was the truth, 
then, if these blood-red captains of to-day had been but the 
palest-pink of lance-corporals in the crisis of 1917, fearful of the 
enemy’s forces, and bemused by half-understood text-book 
strategy, could they be credited now with the courage and the 
brains to carry on Lenin’s work? ‘That is the suggestion that 
runs through the book. This bid for power ended, as we 8#¥ 
in the defeat of Trotsky. He was accused of being a traitor ® 
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DON’T LET THE 
LIFE-BOAT SINK 


for want of YOUR help to complete it. 


5/- 5/- 


To maintain the whole Service we need this year 
1,000,000 contributions of Five Shillings. 


During the first six months we have received 279,637. 
WE MUST get 720,463 more. 


Will you be ‘‘One in a Million ”’ 
and send your 5/- TO-DAY 
and remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
THERE IS NO SUBSIDY FROM THE STATE. 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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‘** Leninism,”’ a Menshevik, an aspiring Napoleon, and was driven 
out of office. He has now made his peace with his adversaries 
and come back to the councils of the party. ‘‘ The men of 
routine’ are in power, as Miss Lawrence says, and very likely 
she is right in thinking that “this is what a convalescent country 
needs—ten or twenty years of administration along perfectly 
steady lines, without new shocks.” But it is possible that 
Trotsky may once again disturb the routine. He is evidently 
not a Lenin, but he is a man of more than one idea. 


SO THIS WAS LONDON 


London Life in the Fourteenth Century. By Cuarites PENDRILL. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

The London life described by Mr. Pendrill is the economic, 
municipal and political life of the city, as it is recorded in the 
series of ‘* Letter-Books ” and other valuable records preserved 
at the Guildhall. It is curious to note how far such records will 
go when we seek to discover how our fourteenth-century ancestors 
conducted themselves in all the business of their lives, and how 
little they have to tell us when we seek to know anything of the 
social life of the time. Thus we read of young men cheering 
along the streets at midnight, and we note that Mr. Pendrill 
suspects that they had been out on a spree. But what precisely 
was a spree in fourteenth-century London? ‘There were scores 
of taverns we know, and we know that they were open sometimes 
as late as ten o’clock. There was much drunkenness. There 
was gambling, dicing and tables (a primitive backgammon), 
and people who kept gambling dens where sharpers loaded the 
dice and faked the tables. We know, too, that “ pretty ladies ”’ 
were a ceaseless trouble to the authorities. But of the ordinary 
social life of the time, other than that reported to the Courts, 
we learn nothing. 

The City never encouraged amusements, always preferred the 
tavern—or drinking shop—to the inn, with its entertainment 
as part of the bill of fare. In a later day, when men began to 
build theatres, they built them perforce outside the city gates. 
One suspects that London was early infected with puritanism. 
There were, of course, the great pageants on great occasions, 
and there were the Midsummer Eve revels, when the whole city 
was illuminated throughout the night. But that is practically 
all we hear of amusement. It is, in effect, an outdoor world to 
which Mr. Pendrill introduces us; of what went on inside the 
homes of London between work-time and bed-time, and on 
festal days he can tell us nothing. It is an outdoor world and a 
man’s world, yet we know, if only from Chaucer, that there was a 
hearty social life, and that women were not negligible social 
quantities in the fourteenth century ; even in London. 

Mr. Pendrill, however, enables us to see very clearly that the 
‘* good old times ” were by no means as delectable as our more 
ardent Medizvalists would have us believe. The sanitary 
conditions both in and out of doors were unspeakable. The 
people’s habits were more or less disgusting. The kennel was 
at once the dustbin and the sewer. Pestilence was endemic, 
and this century saw the Black Death devastate the town. 

The idea very prevalent that the craftsman of the fourteenth 
century always turned out complete work of which he was proud, 
is dissipated by these records. In many cases work was as 
specialised as it is to-day. The bowyer did not string his bow, 
that was left to the stringer, while the bowyer who dared to act 
as fletcher and make his own arrows, was soon called to account. 
It took four craftsmen of different trades to make a saddle, and 
the same number to produce a knife. There was many a journey- 
man worker whose hope of becoming a master-man was as slight 
as that of the average wage-earner to-day. Wages were low, 
even as compared with prices. Skilled craftsmen of the building- 
trades received 6d. a day or less, labourers as little as 83d. Rent 
would be 3s. or 4s. a year. Bread was sold in 3d. loaves. In 
years of good harvests the loaf would be five-sixths the size of a 
modern half-quartern, in bad years not more than half that size. 
A shoulder of mutton cost 2}d., herrings ten a penny. Cloth was 
1s. 8d. a yard, linen 4d. an ell, beer 1d. and 14d. a gallon. So it 
can be seen that one could work and be poor, even in 1300. 

London in the fourteenth century was acknowledged to be the 

safest, most law-abiding place in the kingdom. Yet faction 
fights were frequent and bloody, and there is every evidence 
that the liberty loving citizens of London were a hot-headed and 
turbulent people. Story after story told by Mr. Pendrill goes 
to prove that whenever there was a fight some quite disinterested 
person was ready to join the fray. The sight of a struggling 
crowd was sufficient to rouse a Londoner’s blood, and with sword 
or stave or any weapon that was handy, he laid about him, even 
to the death. 





Mr. Pendrill has given us a popular story, but he has told ys 
nothing that he does not or cannot confirm by reference to 
contemporary records. He has an easy and pleasant style, and 
he has given us a glimpse of the Middle Ages that whets even more 
than it satisfies our curiosity. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


England on the Eve of the Industrial Revolution. 
Morrat. King. 12s. 6d. 

This is a rather disappointing book, though it contains a good 
deal of useful matter. It is described as “a study of economic and 
social conditions from 1740 to 1760, with special reference to 
Lancashire”; but it hardly lives up to its ambitious title. By 
far the best part is the opening section, which deals, with agricultural 
conditions and the economic structure of farming. This is good 
and informative, and contains much that is new. The second 
section, on industry and commerce, is more scrappy ; but it contains 
a very useful chapter on “The Economic Organisation of Distri- 
bution.”” Dr. Moffat, basing his study largely on original authorities, 
has tried to crowd far too wide a range of subjects into a restricted 
space. On agriculture he takes fairly adequate room, and justifies it, 
On industry and commerce he succeeds only in presenting the reader 
with a certain amount of interesting material, without giving g 
clear picture either of particular industries or of the economic system 
as a whole. Most of his original material is drawn from Lancashire; 
for the rest of the country he relies chiefly on derivative authorities. 


The English Lake District Fisheries. By Joan Warson. 
New, Revised and Enlarged Edition. 10s. 6d. 

When one comes to it at last after breasting manfully a Foreword 
and then a Preface, and then an Introductory Chapter, Mr. Watson's 
book turns out to be quite as informative and businesslike an account 
of the Lake District Fisheries as its title and the high authority of 
its writer could lead one to anticipate. It is not a new book, but a 
fresh and enlarged edition of the one which appeared some twenty-five 
years ago; the revision, however, has been carried out with monu- 
mental thoroughness, and no new work could be more up to date, 
All the lakes and tarns of any importance, and, of course, the rivers 
and more considerable streams, are separately treated and their 
fishing qualities and facilities detailed. There is a good index, and 
the illustrations, though few, are well chosen. In fact, there is only 
one serious fault to be found with it, that in a book so full of topo- 
graphical allusions the lack of even a sketch-map is incomprehensible. 
Mr. Watson believes that on the whole the Lake District Fisheries 
are no better than they were a generation ago. Certainly this con- 
glomeration of inland waters of all depths, shapes, and sizes represents 
from the angling point of view a glorious opportunity missed, chiefly 
for want of systematic netting to improve the quality and reduce the 
super-abundant quantity of fish. In discussing the friends and enemies 
of fishermen Mr. Watson displays a welcome breadth of outlook, even 
confessing himself a convert to the usefulness, within limits, of the 
otter. Many fishermen, like many game-preservers, cannot rid them- 
selves of the poultry-farmer’s mind, and grudge every specimen which 
falls to the predatory birds and beasts, quite failing to realise that 
apart from their salutary effect in eliminating weakly stock these are 
among the least destructive if the most conspicuous agencies which 
check the multiplication of fish. More trout are eaten by other trout 
than the otter or the kingfisher ever accounts for: in districts which 
suffer from tar pollution, the fisheries would be more improved by 
shooting the County Surveyor than by shooting any number of herons. 
Certainly no angler in the Lake District can afford to be without Mr. 
Watson’s book. 


By Louis w. 


Foulis, 


Our Debt to Greece and Rome—Mythology. By Jane ELLEN 


Harrison. Harrap. 5s. 

The debt of subsequent ages to classical mythology is considerable. 
Athene appeared to the affrighted Alaric, who was thus led to spare 
Athens, and her winged type as Nike has influenced the conception 
of the modern angel. The common word “ tantalise ”’ recalls Tantalus. 
Wordsworth, sick of the world of spending and getting, cried : 

I'd rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 
But all this sort of later lore Miss Harrison lays aside. She says it 
would be easy and exceedingly tedious to note how English poets 
have illumined their verse by classical allusions, and goes on : 

It is harder, but more profitable, to ask that (1) the classics 
allusions, these mythological images and myths, have this mag} 
power of illumination. ; 

Instead of “ that ” “ how ” or “ why ” seems needed. It is over thirty 
years since Miss Harrison wrote on the Mythology and Monuments 

Ancient Athens, and now, as a veteran, she examines with easy mastery 
the origins of the Greek gods, their basic meaning, a5 4n American 
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In the Stream of Life 
there are many dangers, and whether we 
travel across safely depends upon the 
support we obtain. Boys and girls who 


have lost their fathers by death are in great 
peril of taking a false step, and for them 


Stepping-Stones 


to a useful career are provided by the Alex- 
andra Orphanage, which cares for them 
through their tender years. Will you help 
us to place the little feet firmly? 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


Founded 1758. 


Treasurer: Lorp MARSHALL. 
Offices : 73 Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 
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| foresight to effect an “‘ ACME” policy with 


“Never Trouble Trouble 
till Trouble Troubles you,” 


is a wise old saying, but the person who has had the 








THE STANDARD 


can laugh at trouble when it comes. 


The principal features are:— 

A Policy payable at death. 

Premiums Limited to 20 Fixed Payments. 

Guaranteed Surrender, Loan and Paid-up Policy 
Values. 

Full Participation in Profits should death occur in 
the first 20 years. 

A Guaranteed Surrender Value at the end of 20 
years of at least all tabular Premiums paid 
(for entrants under 40). 

A Guaranteed Reversionary Bonus vesting at the end 
=! es 20 years of 50 per cent. of the Sum 


ured. 

Full participation after the 20 years in all Bonuses 
declared (Triennial). 

And if trouble comes along in the shape of permanent 

total disablement— 

(1) The premiums cease. 

(2) One-tenth of the Sum Assured is payable yearly for 
ry oe ag without affecting the original sum payable 
at death. 


Write for Leaflet ““ AD” 18. 
THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825). 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
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WOLSELEY 


The greatest motor drive in the 
history of mankind is that which 
Major Forbes-Leith recently achieved 
in an ordinary Wolseley car. This 
is the journey from England to India 
—8,500 miles. 1,500 miles through 
desert, for 3,000 miles no road or 
track at all. 


At £4365 the 16/35 Wolseley is the 
perfect car for the family; the most 
comfortable, the most capacious, the 
most economical. 




















11/22 Two-seater 
11/22 Four-seater £236 


WOLSELEY MEANS 
RELIABILITY 
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into the life of the nation is gradually preparing another 
renaissance. That awakening is silently affecting the great 
mass of the public, and focussing their attention upon 
“the intellectual forces which are moulding humanity.” 
There is nothing spectacular about this movement, but it fs oye | 
every one now and again to the bookseller for further light 
reading. We are equipped to help you in this way. 


Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Bookld 
J. & E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 12234 
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THE NEW RENAISSANCE 
One single new force which has recently been introduced 
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LITERARY 





UTHORS PLEASE NOTE.—A new publishing company 
requires MSS., full length novels and non-fiction; some for publication this 
autumn.—Write at once, Box 975, REYNELL’S, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C, 2. 

















Certified Net Sales 11,562 Weekly 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EpucaTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 14s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements. 

Please address all communications to The Manager, 


New SraTesMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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might put it, adding illustrations from vases. Such meanings, only 
disgovered by the long and patient toils of modern archwologists, 
were unknown to the host of poets and artists who used the Greek 


material. 

Miss Harrison finds that Greek mythology banished fear by the 
making of beautiful images, and illustrated ‘‘ sophrosyne, sane thinking 
and feeling.” But it is hardly likely to exert a profound influence upon 
the religious beliefs of to-day. Christianity has made a vast difference 
in the world’s outlook. The English people through the centuries show 
strongly the fear of the Devil, who does not come into the classical 
array of great powers. The snake at Athens was not diabolical, but 
a sacred gu . In the concluding chapter Miss Harrison touches 
briefly on Coué, Baudouin, and the use of the imagination. Her short 
book should be of great interest to students, as it is informed with the 
latest discoveries. She has noted the Earth-Mother and Poseidon the 
Bull-god among the Cretan discoveries of Sir Arthur Evans, and goes 
back to such primitive ideas as matrilinear descent. 


The Debates between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas, 1858. 
Putnam. 17s. 6d. 

In the historic contest for the Senatorship of Illinois, 1858, Lincoln 
and his opponent, Stephen Douglas, held seven debates upon slavery 
and the Union. As all readers of American history know, they were 
of crucial importance in the working out of the situation which, three 
years later, produced the Civil War, and they covered some questions 
concerning the federal Constitution which are still alive. This volume 
is a reprint of the verbatim report, of the debates and six other speeches 
by the two antagonists, published with Major G. H. Putnam’s intro- 
duction in 1918. It is the most convenient record of the contest 
which in the event made Lincoln President of the United States. 


THE CITY 


ROM various letters I have received it is evident 
Fk that several stockbrokers are telling clients that 
they need have no anxiety as to the safety of their 
Chinese bonds, where these are secured on the maritime 
customs. The same gentlemen used to tell their clients 
that they need never have any fear as to the safety 
of Russian bonds, owing to the fact that the Russian 
Government had never defaulted, not even during the 
Crimean War! Fully two years ago advice was given 
in these notes to sell everything Chinese, and readers 
who acted thereupon have saved money. The only Chinese 
investment I can remember ever having recommended in 
these notes is Indo-China Steam Navigation Deferred, 
and my one regret is that that was not specifically included 
in the advice to sell, for it has proved an exceptionally 
disappointing company. F : 


This company’s accounts for the year ended 
December 81st show a net loss of £221,260, which compares 
with a loss for last year of £128,944. This is the third 
year in succession that there has been a loss, and not 
many companies could stand such a series of deficits, 
but so large are the accumulated reserves that even after 
having dipped into them to the extent of £880,000, there 
are still plenty left. The capital of the company consists 
of £247,945 in 6 per cent. preferred ordinary, and a similar 
amount in deferred ordinary shares of £5 each. Leaving 
out of account various reserve funds, the accounts show 
a surplus of assets of nearly £1,900,000 against the deferred 
share capital. This gives the deferred shares a break-up 
value of something like £88 each, which is the figure at 
which they stood a few years ago. Now they can be bought 
at about £7. This anomaly is explained by the fact that 
it is one thing to show the break-up value of a company 
like this, and another to get it liquidated, for the interest 
of the controlling firm of managers obviously lies in the 
continuance of an undertaking. In spite of the depression, 
the company has actually had new vessels built for it. 
Unlike factories, ships can be moved about, so that the 
company is not necessarily limited to the China trade, 
and as a lock-up purchase the shares are probably worth 
buying with a view to handsome capital appreciation 
some years ahead. Four or five years ago the deferred 
shares were strongly recommended in certain quarters 
(and, I am afraid, in these notes) on account of the great 
value of the assets behind them, and the fall in the quotation 
is disappointing. 


A much happier impression is derived from a study 
of rubber share quotations, for that section of the markets 
is the one to show an almost unbroken record of profits 
Stocks are so low that one hesitates to set a limit to the 
price which may be quoted for immediate delivery. Ther 
will be further releases under the restriction scheme op 
August Ist, but it will be October before these can alleviat, 
the position in America, and companies can now sell the 
whole of their production for next year at 2s. 4d. per Jh, 
How utterly at fault the Americans have been in this 
matter is shown by the fact that one of those statistic) 
organisations which flourish in that country has for the 
past three months been advising its unfortunate syb. 
scribers that rubber is a commodity in which “ the statis. 
tical position is weak, higher prices are not indicated, 
and purchases are not recommended unless substantia! 
concessions are obtained.” The price of rubber has at 
least trebled since this faulty advice was given, and jt 
makes one wonder if the other forecasts which these 
organisations advertise so freely are similarly inaccurate. 
As a natural result of this squeeze in rubber, and prospective 
high prices, American manufacturers are devoting increased 
attention to reclaiming old rubber, and it is possible 
that in future chauffeurs may receive payment for old 
tyres instead of having to bribe the dustman to cart them 
away. Still, allowing for this very faint cloud on the 
horizon, I cannot see any industry—except that of Receivers 
in Bankruptcy—for which the indications of future pros- 
perity are so good as for rubber. Mendaris, recommended 
here a week ago at 27s. 3d. (and actually obtainable at 
that figure) are now over 80s., but should be held. Two 
shares undervalued at present prices are Brieh (8s. 14d) 
and Beaufort Borneo Rubber (28s.), while the Layang 
Rubber Plantations issued this week will probably be 
worth buying at a small premium directly dealings start. 

A. Emu Davies. 








TO LET AND WANTED 


O LET FOR HOLIDAYS.—In open country 35 minutes London ; 
Furnished House, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 south verandas, telephone, 
good garden ; plate and linen; 6 gns. per week. — Mrs. Lawson Dopo, 

Berrylands, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


T? LET, from Mid-July to end of August, or August only, Sma!l 
Furnished House in Charmouth, Dorset, Four bedrooms, three siting 

bathroom, smal: garden; beautiful country; good bathing. Six guinea: 
per week,—Write Warp, Summerdene, Charmou.h, 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Uniur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-iets. Gas fires and rings in all private roor:, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : Western 494° 


Oy FURNISHED BEDROOM in modern flat in 
very centre London; use bathroom (geyser); offered by one gentlewoman 
to another; 30s. weekly.—Box 109, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Quees 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


VW ANTED TO RENT (permanently).— Unfurnished Cottags, least 
two bedrooms and good garden, poy aE miles tgoeene gm 

















Box 97, THe NEW STATESMAN, 10 
W.C. 2. 








O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of THe NEw 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs : | 
One Year post free... 30s. Od | 

Six Months ,, ,, ... 15s. Od 

7s. 6d. 


One Quarter, ,, «- 
and should be addressed to the Manager, 
Tue New SratesMan, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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